






























































YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR VICTORY BONDS 




















_——The March of the News 


Demobilization. Discharge point scores 
were ordered reduced. 

Army. Effective, December $1, Army 
point scores were cut from 55 to 50 for en- 
listed men and 73 to 70 for officers. Army 
discharges dropped from a record rate of 
$10,000 weekly early in December to 
287,000. 

Length of service was made a criterion 
for the first time in the discharge of mem- 
bers of the Women’s Army Corps. Enlisted 
WACS were made eligible for discharge 
after 30 months of service and WAC ofli- 
cers after 89. WACS whose husbands are 
discharged veterans may now be released 
on application, without further qualifica- 
tion. Other married WACS who enlisted 
before May 12, 1945, also were made eli- 
gible for discharge on application. Other- 
wise WAC discharge point scores remained 
at 32 points for enlisted women and $7 for 
officers. 

Navy. Critical point scores in the Navy 
were reduced, effective January 1, to 36 
for enlisted men, 48 for officers, 23 for 
enlisted WAVES and 29 for WAVE offi- 
cers. This was a reduction of one point 
in each category. Navy discharges in the 
meantime were increased to 120,000 per 
week, with an additional 2,600 releases 
in the Coast Guard and 18,500 in the 
Marine Corps. 


Radio service. Unrestricted radio serv- 
ice between shore stations and ships at 
sea was restored, effective January 1. 
Private messages to and from ships at 
sea will be accepted by commercial com- 
panies beginning on that date. 


Crop report. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment reported 1945 crop production as 
the third largest on record. Output fell 2 
per cent below that of 1942, and 144 per 
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PLAN FOR DEFENSE MERGER 


Text of Mr. Truman‘s Proposal . . . Page 75 





cent under 1944. The year’s production 
was attained despite unfavorable growing 
conditions, the Department said, including 
cool weather in the late spring and early 
summer and damaging frosts in late spring 
and early autumn. 


Fuel oils. A temporary increase in the 
price of kerosene and fuel oil was granted 
by the Office of Price Administration for 
the East Coast and Gulf Coast districts. 
The increases, which terminate April 30, 
were half a cent a gallon for kerosene and 
No. 1 fuel oil, and two tenths of a cent 
a gallon for No. 2, 8, and 4 fuel oil. The 
purpose of the increase: greater oil ship- 
ments to shortage-threatened communi- 
ties. 


Small-business failures. A high mor- 
tality rate for small business enterprises 
that were started in 1944 was reported by 
the Commerce Department. One in every 
six such businesses closed ‘its doors before 
the end of its first year. Discontinuances 
were highest in the retail trades and serv- 
ice industries. 


Lumber stocks. The outlook for lumber 
for next year’s housing construction grew 
dimmer. The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration reported a 4.1 per cent decline in 
lumber stocks in October. Meanwhile, the 
Commerce Department said the year’s pro- 
duction would be the smallest since 1988 
and reported that a “critical shortage is 
impending.” 


Civilian aircraft. The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration predicts that there will be 
400,000 civilian planes in use in the U.S. 
by 1955, resulting from a 30 per cent an- 
nual increase in production. The agency 
forecasts the creation of 750,000 new jobs. 
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cience Looks Forward... 


United States Rubber 
Company produces 
linings for complex 
and irregular shapes 
like these. 


Sering Shrough Science 


250 tons of Engineered 
Rubber—largest installa- 
tion ever made — were 
used by U.S. Rubber 
Company to line equip- 
ment required for har- 
nessing atomic energy. 


la the protective quality of certain rubber com- 


pounds, U.S. Rubber scientists have found the 
answer to many of today’s challenging industrial 
problems. 

Rubber is the outstanding material for lining 
tanks, piping and process equipment used in 
handling acids and other “difficult” fluids for 
industrial processes. 

Scientifically compounded, these rubber lin- 
ings, called Permobond, are. applicable to all 
sizes of equipment—to simple or complex shapes. 

They not only protect metal tanks, pipes, valves 
and fittings against destructive corrosive action, 
but can also prevent contamination of chemicals 
being handled. 

Permobond— one of the innumerable members 
of the “U.S.” family of Engineered Rubber prod- 
ucts—is aiding in many fields of endeavor... from 
the development of atomic power to the produc- 
tion of food, clothing, and other necessities of life. 

Listen to ‘Science Looks Forward"’—new series of talks by the 


great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS Network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS + ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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thanks to the help 
of PLASTICS! 


No more toasted fingers ... thanks to 


modern “pop-up” models that have, 


streamlined breakfasts everywhere. 
And thanks to plastics, as well! For 
without plastic products such as 
INSUROK (made only by Richard- 
son), most appliances would still be 
styled for yesterday, instead of today 
and tomorrow. 

Richardson Plasticians, using both 
Molded and Laminated INSUROK, 
have helped in literally thousands of 
industrial applications to improve prod- 
ucts; lower manufacturing costs; and 
boost profits handsomely. There’s no 
better time for you to find out what our 
experience can do for you. Write today! 

Electric toaster, courtesy 


National Stamping & Electric Works 
Chicago 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK, ILL. LOCKLAND, 0. WEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 
Sales Offices 
CLEVELAND 15 
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Lines 4 


What .you as a_ businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN continue to receive materials 
at your plant for 30 days after it is closed 
down by a strike without violating Gov- 
ernment inventory regulations. The Civil- 
ian Production Administration makes this 
modification of its inventory controls to 
prevent an upset in production schedules 
of suppliers. 


*+*+ 2% & 


YOU CANNOT expect to postpone pay- 
ment of an income tax on a single- 
premium annuity policy that your com- 
pany buys for you. In one case, the U.S. 
Tax Court holds that an officer of a cor- 
poration was taxable, in the year when he 
received such a policy, on the amount that 
the company paid on the premium. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, deliver 
radio parts until January 15 at ceiling 
prices that were in effect before Dec. 3, 
1945. Office of Price Administration ex- 
tends the time limit for delivery parts that 
were ordered before December 3, when its 
pricing methods changed. 


* ¢ #@ 


YOU CAN now obtain more definite in- 
formation on procedure to be followed by 
contractors in amortizing the cost of war 
plants in less than five years without ob- 
taining non-necessity certificates. The Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue issues a mimeo- 
graph ruling answering questions that 
arise from the President’s proclamation 
regarding termination of the amortization 
period. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect as much lead 
for making automobile batterigs in the first 
quarter of 1946. A cut in the allotment of 
lead for such use is announced by CPA. 
Allotments to producers of tetra ethyl for 
gasoline also are reduced. 


* & 


YOU CAN now ship cotton to port 
cities without getting a permit from the 
Department of Agriculture. The Office of 
Defense Transportation drops this require- 
ment for shippers. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT, for income tax pur- 
poses, always count on the Federal Gov- 


and administrative decisions; 


ernment following a State court decision 
regarding legal title to property. A federal 
circuit court of appeals rules that a State 
court decision is not binding in determin 
ing federal income tax liability. 


oe @& st 


“YOU CAN sometimes have servicemen 
who formerly were employes vote in a 
collective-bargaining election in your plant, 
In two cases, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board permits servicemen to cast 
mail ballots in representation elections be- 
fore their discharge from the armed forces, 


+ + 


YOU CAN possibly buy a yacht from 
45 surplus pleasure craft that the War 
Shipping Administration is putting up for 
sale. Sealed bids on the vessels, which 
originally were taken over for use by the 
military services, will be opened at the 
WSA Washington office on January 4. 


+*+ + & 


YOU CANNOT sell used machine tools 
at ceiling prices that do not make allow- 
ances for age. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration requires that selling prices of 
secondhand machine tools be figured so 
as to reflect.their increasing age. 


*¢ @ ¢ 


YOU CAN again use tin in making 
solder for use in manufacturing and repair- 
ing automobiles. CPA permits limited use 
of the metal for this purpose. The amount 
of tin that can be used in making kitchen 
utensils also is increased. 


* + & 


YOU CAN perhaps be reimbursed, un- 
der a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, for ex- 
penses that you incurred in defending 
yourself against charges of violating Goy- 
ernment control regulations. The appeal 
board of the Office of Contract Settlement 
allows one war contractor to include the 
cost involved in answering War Labor 
Board charges that he had not complied 
with WLB’s wage-stabilization regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain all of the forms 
needed for filing your business and per- 
sonal income tax returns for 1945. BIR 
announces that all of the forms are avail- 
able at offices of Collectors. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consi 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. THz UNITED cea 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mat 
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FINISH THE JOB... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


© 1945, T. 1. N, Co. 





Helps Protect Your Life and Property... 


Flames stab the sky. Sirens scream. 
The fire fighters are on the job. 


Helping them sharpshoot tons of 
water and flame-blanketing chemi- 
cals where they’1l do the most good 
is your “Unseen Friend” NICKEL. 


It’s Nickel — “‘unseen” because 
alloyed with other metals — that 
adds toughness and resistance to 
wear to alloy steels and other nickel 
alloys, assuring the dependability 
of vital parts of high pressure 
pumps, engines and trucks that 
must not fail. 


Nickel in high strength cast iron 
hydrant barrels aids in resisting 
pressure and corrosion. 


In these and countless other 
ways—from the delicate thermostat 
in your home to the stainless steel 
streamlined train you take—Nickel 
is your “Unseen Friend”’—as much 
a part of your daily life as your 
telephone. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


goof of 


--.-Your Unseen Friend 








Turning magic inside 


UESS what it is—from a view 
you'll probably never see: 


Radar? (_] Television? [1] Radio? (| 


If you guessed correctly, your answer 
is Radio. Actually it’s one of the latest 
postwar radios with phonograph com- 
bination, minus its beautiful cabinet. 
There are two reasons for the mar- 
velous tone and performance of this 
magical instrument— 
First: Because the new postwar radios 
will take full advantage of the wartime 
developments in radar, radio and elec- 
tronics. And secondly: Because the men 
who build them are making full use 
of an amazing new metal that insures 
greater production speed, precision 
and economy. 
This metal’s name is Carboloy 
Cemented Carbide. It is the hardest 
metal made by man. It is ideal for 
forming, drawing and cutting tough 
or abrasive metals, such as those used 
in manufacturing radio tubes, sockets, 
transformers, speakers and con- 
densers. 


Take the case of tubes, for example. 
Carboloy ~arbors are used in winding 
lacy, web-like tungsten filament wires. 
Carboloy mandrels help form the 
nickel-copper supports for the fila- 
ments. Carboloy cutting tools shear off 
the tungsten alloy and nickel-silver 
contact points. 

And Carboloy dies help re-draw 
parts of tin-plated steel to form shields 
for the completed tubes. 

The result? A step-up in produc- 

tion—a lowered cost—a better prod- 

uct! Tubes with clearer reception, 
greater sensitivity and a _ longer 
dependable life! 
The reasons why Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide is used throughout the radio 
and hundreds of other industries are 
simply these: 


CARBOLOY 





out 


. Its amazing ability to cut and form 
the toughest alloys at speeds that 
commonly triple the output of both 
men and machines. 

2. Its unbelievable resistance to weat. 

Its usefulness will multiply over and 

over again, not only in tools and dies 
in every phase of metal working, but 
also for wear-proofing vital parts if 
hundreds of products from refriger 
ators to automatic pilots. 

A challenge to industry! 

The chances are better than 10 tol 
that our research men and field engi 
neers can find applications for Carbo 
loy in your plant that will help 
improve quality and cut production 
costs. Why not accept this challenge? 
‘Write— 

Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich 


The Hardest Metal 
Made by Man 4e0== 


(TRADE MARK) © CEMENTED CARBIDE 
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These favorable factors are showing in the outlook..... 

Balanced federal budget now is a definite prospect for the fiscal year that 
Starts next July 1. Mr. Truman may not admit it, but the prospect exists. 

Income payments to individuals are to hold very high; are probably to be near 
$140,000,000,000 in 1946, only $20,000,000,000 down from the war peak. 

Unemployment is going to be under expectations, although still sizable. 

Demand for goods will continue to be explosive in months ahead; will offer 
an inflation threat in many fields that is very real. Industry apparently will be 
able to sell almost anything it is able to produce during the next year. 

Pattern of developments in this postwar period tends more and more to be com- 
parable to that after the last war. Prices are being pushed up. Workers are be- 
ing absorbed far more readily than expected. Idea that war would be followed by 
quick deflation is exploded, as it was last time. A buyers' strike against prices 
or quality of goods offered has turned out to be amyth. There is the same urge to 
get out from under war controls just as rapidly as possible. 

This time, however, an effort will be made to restrain price rises. 

Big remaining question is whether that effort will succeed, whether it will 
be possible to control prices without wage control or material priorities. 

















Then, in the world field, there is this situation..... 
United Nations Organization is to start operations in January; is to give a 
better "feel" to world affairs. Russia is going along with UNO. 
International Monetary Fund is approved and is to set up shop in 1946. 
World Bank likewise is approved and will begin to function next year; will 
Start making loans for reconstruction and development to help recovery from war. 
Loan to Britain almost certainly is to be approved after much argument. Other 
direct loans then will follow, maybe to China, to France, to Russia. 
Result of all of this is that world demand for U. S. goods will begin to be add-= 
ed to domestic demand before long. Just as U. S. during war supplied the huge in- 
dustrial base needed to win that war, so during peace U. S. industry is likely to 
discover that it is regarded as the source of supply for rebuilding, as the producer 
of things that the world must have to start its operations again. 
Boom demand from abroad should appear in second half, 1946. 














These are points to keep in mind, too..... 

U. S. business will be on its own for the first time in 17 years when the gov-= 
ernment's budget is balanced, when more cash is pulled in than paid out. 

A loan to Britain, other special loans, will not show as budget expenses. 

Budget balance will occur near a $30,000,000,000 level; will contrast with a 
$9,000,000,000 prewar budget that was unbalanced by about $3,000,000,000. 

Big issue ahead will be whether to give taxpayers more relief once income ex= 
ceeds federal outgo, or whether to reduce a $270,000,000,000 debt. Odds are on the 
side of tax reduction, against any big debt reduction in the prosperity period that 
lies ahead. That means a problem when depression returns. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-= (Continued) 


Mr. Truman's official budget in January is unlikely to show a balance for the 
year that begins next July 1. That's because revenue will be based on an estimate 
of business and income volume lower than probably to be realized. 

Actually, the prospect is for a balance if Congress permits taxes on 1947 in- 
come to be collected at same rates to apply in 1946. It may do that. 

As the budget is shaping up for the year beginning next July..... 

Military outlays will drop to around $14,500,000,000, may get down in the next 
year to $7,500,000,000 from $51,000,000,000 this year. 

International finance outlays were made in this year, and may appear as a small 
item in the budget next year. Loans are to be outside the budget. 

Interest charges will be up to around $5,200,000,000. 

Other outlays, including those for veterans, will be about $8,500,000,000. 

Altogether, outgo should be around $28,500,000,000. 

Income, on basis of revised taxes, is likely to be $30,500,000,000. 

That suggests an excess of $2,000,000,000 in income over outgo. It isare-= 
minder that a budget balance is possible even at high levels of spending if taxes 
are high and if business activity and incomes are high. 

















Now as to the more immediate situation, affecting individuals..... 

Home building probably will be unwise during 1946 for any individual who is 
willing to spend much more than $10,000 on ahome. Materials will tend to move into 

ellings that can be priced at $10,000, including cost of land. 

Buyers of homes built in 1946 are likely to take a big chance on quality. 

Veterans of this war, not the last, are to get first call on materials and on 

snes offered for sale. Nonveterans won't stand much chance of getting the pick 
»9F new dwellings. We give you the rules on page 46. 

Tire needs probably should be met as soon as possible after on 1. A 
scramble can be expected that will result inatire famine sometime in 1946, now that 
rationing is ending, now that it is a matter of every man for himself. 

Many kinds of clothing should show up in stores in quantity early in 1946. 

Automobile wants of individuals are to be satisfied more slowly than had seemed 
probable earlier. An average buyer can't expect a car before late 1946. 








A steel strike will be short lived, if it occurs. 

Auto-strike settlement is probable for sometime in January. 

Strikes generally are to be settled by wage increases and price rises. 

Idea that Government, through fact finding, should force wage rises when prof= 
its may be large carries with it the corollary that Government should try to force 
wage declines when profits are not satisfactory. Government might find itself 
forced to try to make a union take a wage cut in one company while forced to try to make 
another company raise wages for its employes. 

It_gets very tangled when Government moves into economic planning. 














Army-Navy merger stands at least a 50-50 chance of Congress approval. 

Navy loses much under the merger plan; is outvoted in councils that decide on 
budgets, on promotions, on relative divisions of importance and power. 

Air Forces are the big gainers; are to get parity or even dominance. 

Army, working with Air Forces, is to gain at expense of the Navy. 

Military authority, under the plan, will tend to center in a single Chief of 
Staff; in a military official who will hold power delegated from President as Com-= 
mander in Chief. U.S. in the past has not entrusted comparable power to a single 
military figure, has tended to keep military power divided. 

Basically, this country is to give up the idea that a Navy is a first line of 
defense, that sea control assures time to prepare defenses, assures access to men and 
materials. Emphasis is to be put on readiness for offensive operations. 





See also pages 11, 14, 48, 75. 
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Just an hour out of New York and you’re having fun—playing games on the 
roomy observation deck — or lounging in a cozy flight chair, enjoying the 
colorful seascape. 








In to luncheon with a husky appetite—a wide choice of tempting dishes freshly 
prepared in ship's kitchen. You'll eat your fill—there’s no roughness, no air- 
sickness aboard big airships. 


Qi 
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And so to bed after a memorable day—in your own private cabin —a real, full- 
sized bed. Pleasant dreams, too—airships are super quiet. You'll awake refreshed 
—ready for another day of pleasant relaxation and—landing in London. 










N some not too distant day 

you may make a magic-carpet 
flight to overseas lands by airship. 
It will be air travel as you’ve never 
imagined it, surrounded by every 
comfort in the luxury of a sky 
hotel soaring through space at 
three to four times the speed of 
surface liners. 


Who will travel on these queens 
of the air? All that vast legion 
who demand comfort, pleasure 
and privacy in their journeyings 
— patrons of crack limiteds, blue 
ribbon liners and famed hotels 
the world over. 


What make the prospect of such 
postwar travel a practical reality 
are facts like these: 


Airships have low enough fuel 
consumption per ton of cargo to 
make these aerial leviathans eco- 
nomically attractive. 


America has an unlimited: supply 
of noninflammable helium to give 
their operation maximum safety. 


America has, in Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation, a company ready 
today with complete plans and 
production facilities for de luxe 
passenger and-express airships of 
10,000,000-cubic-foot capacity — 
airships that will excel any other 
aircraft now visualized both in 
passenger comfort and payload 
revenue. 


It is the one field of air transport 
where America can have no real 
competition. 


GOOD*YEAR ) 


AIRCRAFT 





GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Akron, Ohio 


Litehfield Park, Arizona 





IT TOOK 20 years to draw this map! 


It shows the proposed interregional highway system ap- 
proved by the U. S. Public Roads Administration. 


National security was a dominant consideration in this 
study made by State and Federal agencies. The map shows 
all interconnecting routes which would best serve our needs 
for peacetime commerce as well as wartime security. 


ARMY AND NAVY RECOMMENDATIONS — 
In 1940 Army and Navy officials, 
in authoritative government re- 
ports stressed the importance of a 
system of highways in the interest 
of national defense. 


WAR LESSON—The war in Europe 
demonstrated Germany’s ability to 
carry on, long after allied air forces 
had blasted out strategic rail cen- 
ters. A network of well-developed, 
modern roads permitted the rapid 
movement of their great mobile 
war machine. 


Today, with the war ended, 
America recognizes more than ever 
that adequate highways are needed 
to bind the nation together eco- 
nomically ... that without them 
America could be vulnerable from 
either ocean. 


BIG PEACETIME PROGRAM—Our roads 
ahead will represent a big employ- 
ment project. Great expressways, 
new lanes, by-passes. and grade 
separations must be built. The 
present highways which become a 
part of the interregional highway 
system will need to be improved. 
Military observers and highway 
officials contend that many of 
these roads can be made ade- 
quate for defense purposes by 
strengthening where needed and 
by modernization. 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS—Their recommen- 


dations for these roads urge: 


1. That all weak bridges be 
strengthened to accommo- 
date the loads which our 
roads are capable of carry- 
ing. 


2. That roads be widened and 





strengthened for adequate 
capacity, speed and safety. 

3. That clearances of under- 
passes be ample for proper 
vehicle heights. 


4, That easy curves and proper 
vision be provided. 


HIGHWAYS ARE AMERICA’S NUMBER ONE 
JOB — Federal appropriations have 
already been made to supplement 
local funds—but gradually these 
can be reduced, as motor vehicle 
owners always pay their way and 
more. 


PROTECTION OF FUNDS— Many states 
have already taken steps to pre- 
vent the use of motor vehicle tax 
funds for purposes other than high- 
way building and maintenance. If 
all other states will take similar 
action, it is probable that motor 
vehicle revenues would finance the 
program. 


Better highways—built to con- 
form with the demands of military 
men and industry—will contribute 
tremendously to our country’s se- 
curity. This big job can’t be left 
till we have an emergency. It 
should be done now! 
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LABOR-WAR STRATEGY IN ACTION: 
A PATTERN FOR SETTLEMENTS 


Emerging Formula That Includes Pay Raises of 10 to 20 Per Cent 


Restraint on wildcat strikes 
and increases in prices as 
factors in some agreements 


A formula for settlement of most of the 
big strikes and threats of strikes is be- 
ginning now to emerge. That formula 
probably can be worked with a fairly 
large measure of success during the first 
half of 1946, and maybe longer. 

Three elements enter into the 
ment formula that is emerging: 

Wage increases of from 10 to 20 per 
cent are the first element. The Sinclair 
Refining Co. is settling for an 18 per cent 
wage increase. General Motors Corp. is of- 
fering an increase of 13.5 cents an hour, 
or 10 per cent. The Ford Motor Co. is of- 
fering 12.4 per cent. The Government is 
planning to give its workers increases of 
at least 11 per cent. 

Union commitments to restrain wild- 
cat strikes will be a second element in 


settle- 
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THE VOTE 


The framework of a new formula... 
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some strike settlements. The CIO United 
Automobile Workers have offered to ac- 
cept a contract clause imposing penalties 
upon strikers and strike leaders who en- 
gage in unauthorized work stoppages. This 
offer is to be taken up as a demand on the 
part of employers in other future settle- 
ments. 

Price adjustments are to be the third 
element in some important settlements. 
Any wage increase in the steel industry, for 
example, will relate to a price increase. On 
an over-all industry might, by 
eliminating overtime, give wage increases 
up to about 12.5 per cent without a 
greater squeeze on profit margins’ than 
existed when overtime and upgrading of 
jobs were much more widespread than 
now. Those margins, on an average, how- 
ever, are about 10 per cent less than be- 
fore the war, and there is a strong pres- 
sure to restore normal margins of profits 
now that war is over. 

The strike situation is expected to work 
out slowly in the weeks 


basis, 


this, the Government has made some basic 
mistakes that now are generally recog- 
nized. As a result of these situations: 
Wage increases that labor is getting 
and will get are about those that manage- 
mént would have given without a fight. 
Employers were ready in many instances 
to settle for 15 per cent when overtime 
ended, and the outlook now is that few in- 
creases of more than this amount can be 
expected in the big mass-production in- 
dustries. End of overtime reduced the 
take-home pay of some workers as much 
as 30 per cent. Actually, however, the re- 
duction was less than that for most work- 
ers, because the average work week was 
less than 48 hours. Those persons who 
worked 48 hours received pay for 52 hours, 
on the basis of 40 hours at straight time 
and eight hours at overtime. The average 
work week during wartime was closer to 
45 than 48 hours, with pay at time and 
one half for hours over 40. This makes the 
reduction in take-home pay for workers 





ahead, within the frame- 
work of the adjustment 
thus outlined. Despite a 
few spectacular walkouts 
and the threat of walkouts 
in some other large in- 
dustries, the number of 
strikes throughout the 
country has fallen -off in 
recent weeks. This trend 
may continue until spring, 
when another round in the 
struggle can be expected. 

The score. On balance, 
it appears that labor has 
not won the first round. 
Labor’s strategy of striking 
before rather than after in- 
dustry had _reconverted 
seems to have misfired. 
Management’s strategy of 
holding out against de- 
mands for 30 per cent wage 
increases has worked out 
more effectively. Added to 
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—Smith in Tampa Daily Times 
THE THREAT 
- « - was slowly taking shape 
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MIDWINTER STRIKERS 


closer to 20 per cent than 30 per cent. 

Profits of employers are not suffering so 
much from work stoppages as they would 
in normal years, because, in. 1945, the ex- 
cess-profits tax was taking 85.5 per cent of 
earnings subject to that tax. This tax will 
be removed from next year’s earnings. That 
tax position has encouraged some employ- 
ers to drive harder wage bargains than 
they will be able to drive in 1946. 

Income of workers out on strike has 
suffered while union leaders sought to 
maneuver for wage increases that in some 
instances would have been paid without 
strikes. In other instances, strikes have 
brought slight concessions from employ- 
ers, but not always enough to compen- 
sate for long periods of no income. 

Examples of what workers have and 
have not been able to win in the way of 
wage concessions by striking are these: 

In oil, the Sinclair Refining Co. has 
settled with CIO oil workers for an 18 per 
cent increase, after. offering 15 per cent 
originally. 

In lumber, AFL workers in the North- 
western States won increases amounting to 
about 15 per cent, without striking, where- 
as CIO lumber workers in the same area 
settled for increases of about 121% per 
cent after a prolonged strike. 

Causes. The present tangled wage sit- 
uation grows partly from moves made by 
the Government that did not work out as 
planned. These moves included: 

Officials held out promises to workers 
of higher pay rates, when overtime ended, 
that they were unable to deliver. 

Wage controls were modified and wages 
and salaries permitted to rise while con- 
trols were retained on prices. Many offi- 
cials now regret the haste in liquidating the 
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. .. the moves did not work out as planned 


War Labor Board. They now believe that 
tighter wage controls should have been re- 
tained long enough to work out a wage 
formula that industry could follow until 
reconversion was really under way. 

Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach encouraged unions to hold out for 
wage demands above those industry was 
willing to give, when he moved in during 
the oil strike with a plan for arbitrating 
wage differences between the oil refiners 
and unions. 

The oil industry had offered a 15 per 
cent increase, but the union held out for 
30 per cent. Secretary Schwellenbach pro- 
posed that the difference between 15 and 
30 per cent be arbitrated, instead of start- 
ing to arbitrate from zero. Management 
immediately became wary of this type of 
arbitration, resisted the idea of starting 
to bargain from the basis of any conces- 
sion made. As a result, many employers 
are refusing to make concessions at the 
start of negotiations, preferring to fight it 
out with the unions step by step. Thus, 
when an employer finally gives in, he of- 
fers about the same increase that the 
union could have had without a fight. 

With the War Labor Board no longer 
functioning as a dispute-settlement agency, 
industry and labor were left without a 
Government arbitration agency. This 
threw them on their own, left them to 
fight out the wage issue in an economy 
where prices still were under Government 
control. When the fight began to get out 
of hand and threatened to delay the 
processes of reconversion, President Tru- 
man- moved in with a new strategy for 
settling strikes. 

Fact finding by Government boards 
is the new strategy that now is being re- 
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NEW TRAFFIC RULES 








man 
the | 
Si, 
lied upon to end strikes that interfere with | men 
the public interest. President Truman has | Mon 
asked Congress for fact-finding legislation, | Reto 
with the idea in mind of trying to force | jng 7 
both sides to get together or face the threat } Thes 
of stronger Government intervention later. | to h; 
Fact-finding boards already are at work § State 
trying to settle two of the country’s most Fir 
important disputes, those in the oil m § the [ 
fineries and in General Motors plants. § ¢4) <i 
Their efforts have not been too successful. J pJy 1, 
However, Mr. Truman wants to give the § has y 
fact-finding idea a thorough trial before § pyni; 
other measures are taken. He knows that J The ¢ 
Congress is likely to devise more drasti¢ J gates 
methods of combating strikes, if his mod- § gatioy 
erate plan fails. ~ F State. 
The motives. As the showdown move § jys, 
nearer, what really is going on is this: nally 
Labor leaders are struggling to hold § denbe: 
their positions, to assure workers that they 66), v 
are getting something for their union The 
memberships. Workers are pressing them § capita 
for higher wage scales to bring their eat § contes 
ings closer to wartime levels. rest of 
Industry leaders are trying to protec it be 
profits and get big returns for owners, &§ Fast. | 
at least not to give big wage increase § that jt 
until future profits become clearer. train 
The pattern. The formula that now#§ New } 
being used to settle strikes is a rather i § from |} 
flationary formula that is likely to end § by th, 
higher wages and higher prices. In this chance. 
process of raising wages and prices, some of Soy 
consumers will be squeezed. Employels§ recent}, 
will demand greater productivity from being : 
workers, will turn more and more to labor to be g 
saving devices as costs go up. The © Rega 
ganized portion of labor, however, is out cated, 
get, and probably will get, a larger slice OM arrange 
the national income before the country ®¥ tion’s 
turns to peaceful industrial relations. 
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ERECTING WORLD CAPITAL IN U.S. 


International Zone That Will Be Created at Site UNO Selects 


How the problems of land, 
sovereignty, police service 
and utilities will be met 


This country is about to take on new 
responsibilities as the capital site of the 
world. Those responsibilities are to be as- 
sumed in the case of the new world po- 
litical organization and in the case of the 
new world financial organizations. 

A first meeting of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations Organization is to 
open in London on January 10. That meet- 
ing will represent the start of functioning 
of the world’s new political machinery. 
Decision is made, however, that the per- 
manent capital of UNO will be located in 
the U.S. and headquarters set up here. 

Signing of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment for creation of an International 
Monetary Fund and a World Bank for 
Retonstruction and Development is tak- 
ing place in Washington on December 27. 
These financial organizations are expected 
to have their headquarters in the United 
States, probably in New York. 

Final decision as to what locality in 
the United States is to be the UNO capi- 
tal site will not be made until the Assem- 
bly meeting in January, after a committee 
has visited six of the more than 50 com- 
munities that are bidding for the honor. 
The choice is to be left entirely to the dele- 
gates from other nations. The U.S. dele- 
gation, to be composed of Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, Edward R. Stettin- 
ius, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator Con- 
nally (Dem.) , of Texas, and Senator Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan (see page 
66), will be neutral on the question. 

The struggle over location of the UNO 
capital appears to be settling down into a 
contest between East Coast cities and the 
rest of the country. Britain is urging that 
it be placed in some small town in the 
East. Other nations, however, are urging 
that it be located more than one night’s 
train ride away from Washington and 
New York, so as to prevent this capital 
from being overshadowed and dominated 
by the U.S. This might increase the 
chances of such places as the Black Hills 


fof South Dakota. San Francisco, which 


recently appeared out of the running after 
ing an early favorite, now is reported 
to be gaining again. 

Regardless of where the capital is lo- 
cated, the role of the U.S. will involve 
arrangements completely new in this na- 
tion’s history. A description of these ar- 
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rangements, as far as they can be foreseen 
at this time, is given in what follows: 

An international zone. First of all, 
the piece of land to be designated as the 
capital site will be taken out from under 
American sovereignty and will be inter- 
nationalized. The nearest parallel to what 
is in view is this country’s District of Co- 
lumbia, which is set apart as a national 
zone and is not subject to the laws of any 
State. In the same way, the world capital 
will not be subject to the laws of any in- 
dividual nation. 

What capital will look like, Facilities 
for the UNO probably will include a main 
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Acquisition of land. Most of the com- 
munities seeking to become the UNO capi- 
tal are offering tracts of land as an induce- 
ment. Any land needed beyond what is 
donated would be purchased by the UNO. 

Police protection. The U.S. will be 
asked to provide police protection along 
the boundaries of the international zone, 
and perhaps inside it as well. Any Ameri- 
can police activities inside the zone could 
be only at the request of the Secretary- 
General of the UNO, however. 

Administrative services, The Organiza- 
tion is not expected to provide its own 
power, gas, water and the like, but to de- 
pend on the nearby com- 
munity for them. 

Right of transit. The UNO 
J : will insist that any persons 

: roperly accredited, includ- 
ing press and radio person- 
nel, be guaranteed the right 
of transit across U.S. terri- 
tory to reach the interna- 
tional zone. The UNO will 
reserve the right to maintain 
its own airport and railroad 
station. 

__ Right of communication. 
Similarly, the UNO will in- 
sist that its right of commu- 
nication with the outside 
world be guaranteed. Plans 
are being discussed for erec- 
tion of the most powerful 
radio station in the world. 

Immunities. Property and 

income of the United Na- 
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—Barrow in Jersey Journal 


HOUSING SHORTAGE IN REVERSE 


building with an auditorium for the As- 
sembly, and office buildings for the Se- 
curity Council and its Military Staff Com- 
mittee, the Secretariat, the Economic and 
Social Council, Trusteeship Council, and 
other affiliated agencies. A preliminary es- 
timate is that, including families of dele- 
gates and_stafis, the world capital will 
bring a community of 30,000 persons. 

Agreement between U. S. and UNO. 
To complete the process of internationaliz- 
ing the capital zone, an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Nations Organization will be necessary. 
Here are some of the points this agreement 
is expected to cover: 

Control. The international zone and the 
air space above it will be fully under UNO 
control, and will be guaranteed by the 
United States as “inviolable.” 





tions Organization will be 
exempt from U.S. taxation. 
Also, personnel connected 
with UNO, such as diplomats in Washing- 
ton, will be granted immunity from immi- 
gration laws and from being sued for what 
they do in an official capacity. Whether 
they will have the same immunity from 
local traffic laws now enjoyed by diplo- 
mats in Washington remains to be seen. 
When the U.S-UNO agreement is 
drafted and approved by the General As- 
sembly, it will be presented to the United 
States for approval, either as a treaty 
going before the Senate or as an executive 
agreement submitted to both houses. 
U.S. as new center of gravity. Thus, 
with both the political and financial capi- 
tals to be located in this country, it is 
clear that a significant shift away from 
Europe is taking place, and that the 
U.S., in the commmg phase of history, is the 
new center of gravity in world affairs. 
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Problems for Congress in 1946: 
Decisions on Domestic Policies 


Unsolved Issues Involving Labor, Controls, Taxes and Reconversion 


Pressures during election 
year. Emphasis before the 
holidays on world program 


Congress, home for the holidays, has left 
unsolved a host of troublesome problems. 
Adjournment postpones action on almost 
everything President Truman asked, from 
antistrike legislation to control of the 
atomic bomb. 

Major issues, as a result, must be faced 
in the election year of 1946. Here is a sum- 
mary of the legislative outlook as it ap- 
pears in the midst of a midwinter recess: 

Antistrike law, wanted by Mr. Truman 
before Christmas, is dormant. The bill 
provides fact-finding boards and a 30-day 
cooling-off period in labor disputes. It got 
- a cool reception and Congress has shown 
no disposition to ac. yet. Backers say a 
flurry of big strikes next year could push 
through some form of the bill. 

British loan authority has not even been 
proposed, but it has been discussed. Ad- 
ministration leaders are confident of ap- 
proval, after much argument. 

Unification of the armed forces under a 
single Cabinet post is popular in the Sen- 
ate, less so in the House. where it is op- 
posed by some powerful Democrats. Pres- 
ent sentiment indicates the President will 
get his way, but it may take a long time. 
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—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


THE GOOD EXAMPLE 





Universal training faces a stiff fight. 
The Administration wants a year’s com- 
pulsory training for all 18-year-olds. A 
compromise is likely, perhaps giving mili- 
tary credit for school or industrial training. 

Full Employment bill now is dead. The 
Truman plan to set up an annual “job 
budget” to provide work for everybody 
was discarded by the House Committee 
on Government Expenditures, headed by 
Representative Manasco (Dem.), of Ala- 





full year of control authority when they 
cut the life of the War Powers Act to six 
months shortly before adjournment. 
Unemployment compensation. The Ad- 
ministration plan to guarantee 26 weeks of 
$25 income to jobless workers is virtually 
dead. The Senate eliminated the $25 guar- 
antee and the House has done nothing. 
Members say strikes sidetracked the idea. 
Wages. Bills to boost the minimum- 
wage guarantee from 40 to 65 cents an 
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SENATOR BARKLEY, REPRESENTATIVE McCORMACK AND REPORTERS 
Would a new year bring quick changes? 


bama. A modified version may take shape 
next year. 

Taxes will be revised, but substantial 
cuts are unlikely. Changes may be limited 
to reducing the wartime luxury taxes, ef- 
fective in 1947. No further tax relief for 
business appears in immediate prospect. 

Price controls expire next June 30, un- 
less extended by Congress. Before then 
Congress must decide whether to keep 
alive the Office of Price Administration 
or turn prices loose to seek their levels. 
There is some sentiment to extend con- 
trols in some categories, but to restrict 
OPA’s present broad powers. 

Rationing and other controls included 
in the Second War Powers Act will go out 
with price controls on June 30 unless Con- 
gress acts in the meantime. The members 
rejected an Administration bid for another 


hour are locked up in committees. They 
may reach the floor in the forepart of 
1946. A 50 or 55-cent minimum might be 
voted sometime in 1946. 

Social Security legislation stands a bet- 
ter chance of revision next year than it did 
during war. The House Ways and Means 
Committee will open hearings after the 
recess on proposals to broaden the scope 
of old-age compensation. 

Health benefits, proposed by President 
Truman, may develop one of the major 
arguments of the new session. The Presi- 
dent has asked guaranteed medical care 
for everybody, touching off the old argu- 
ment over socialized medicine. Serious con- 


sideration of the plan was put off until . 
- after the holidays. 


Housing. Little has been done on heus- 
ing so far, although it has become one of 
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the most pressing issues on Capitol Hill. 
Congress must decide what to do with the 
Administration’s request for ceiling prices 
on housing and with a bogged-down pro- 
gram for a 10-year, Government-backed 
home-construction program. The latter 
may get Senate consideration in 1946. 

Selective Service expires May 15. Its 
future depends on the outcome of com- 
pulsory military training and the Army’s 
voluntary enlistment program. 

Atomic controls, labeled urgent by the 
White House, are months away. A House 
Military Affairs Committee move to hurry 
through a bill on domestic controls col- 
lapsed under the weight of opposition 
from atomic-bomb scientists. A special 
Senate committee is investigating the en- 
tire subject, and moving cautiously. 

Research is to move hand in hand with 
atomic legislation. Months of hearings 





Small-business aids. There has been a 
lot of talk, but nothing done, and nothing 
is in immediate prospect. 

Farm prices. A bill by Representative 
Pace (Dem.), of Georgia, to include labor 
costs in the figuring of parity prices start- 
ed through the House, but hit a snag mid- 
way. It has been pigeonholed by the Rules 
Committee and is regarded as dead now. 
Opponents pointed out that labor costs, 
now high, might go. down later as farm 
mechanization advances, with the result 
that farmers would lose in the long run. 

Congressional pay. President Truman 
asked Congress to double the $10,000 an- 
nual salary of its members, but they shied 
away. Agitation for a pay boost increased 
in recent weeks, however, when two in- 
fluential members, Representative Rams- 
peck of Georgia, the Democratic Whip, 
and Representative Woodrum (Dem.), of 


soon 


MR. TRUMAN WITH REPS. PATMAN, OUTLAND, MANASCO 
.-. on full employment, modifications? 


have been held, but Congress, in 1946, 
still must decide how far the Government 
will go to encourage or supervise educa- 
tional and industrial research. 

Veterans. The 1945 session liberalized 
and simplified the loan and educational 
provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. In 
1946 may come the first serious pressure 
for a veterans’ bonus law. 

Surplus-property disposal is a tangle 
often debated but seldom acted upon in 
Congress. Most members would rather 
keep hands off this situation. ‘ 

Stock piling of strategic materials was 
one of the Administration’s 1945 “musts.” 
It got off to a slow start, but made quick 
progress in the final week after being ap- 
proved unanimously in the Senate. There 
may be further developments early in 
1946. 
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Virginia, quit Congress to take better-pay- 
ing private jobs, and said the pay was the 
reason. Result may be that members might 
vote a pay increase in 1946, to take effect 
at the start of the new Congress in 1947. 
The above are a few of the domestic 
issues Congress left untouched when it 
took holiday recess. Members admitted 
frankly that one of the reasons for the va- 
cation was so they could go home and 
find out how the voters feel about such 
things. Thus, 1946 may bring some quick 
changes, along with new problems for the 
Administration leaders, Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, and Representative 
McCormack (Dem.), of Massachusetts. 
Congress, 1945, divided its work into 
two segments, world and domestic, then 
decided to take care of world affairs first. 
Consequently, U.S. affairs, for the most 


part, had to wait. That brought this re- 
sult: 

International problems were met with 
a speed and ease unprecedented in Wash- 
ington. 

United Nations membership for the 
U.S. was quickly ratified as Congress gave 
Mr. Truman everything he asked in this 
respect and just as promptly approved the 
U.S. delegates he cliose. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration received liberal grants 
from the U.S. Treasury through congres- 
sional appropriations. 

Tariff cuts were authorized when the 
Administration said they were needed to 
stimulate world trade. 

National problems, meanwhile, piled 
up. From the time Japan surrendered, 
Congress did but little. It did do these 
things: 

Taxes were reduced $5,900,000,000 
by cuts in income tax rates and repeal of 
the excess-profits tax. 

Reorganization of Government agen- 
cies was authorized, at President Truman’s 
request, but Congress did not make the 
law as all-inclusive as the Administration 
wanted, and retained a veto power. 

War time was abolished. 

Other things of importance to the Ad- 
ministration were delayed or ignored. 
When it quit for Christmas, Congress had 
hardly dented the 23-point domestic pro- 
gram it received from President Truman 
in 10 separate messages. 

Congress, 1946, thus, has no immedi- 
ate international problems except that of 
the British loan. But domestic pressures 
are closing in from many directions. Now 
members know that soon, in an election 
year, they must face a host of issues, many 
of them ticklish and unpopular. 
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—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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Stake in Javanese Revolt: 
Fate of Colonial System 


Effect on Restless Peoples of Rich Asiatic Lands 
If Islanders Oust British and Shake Off Dutch Rule 


U.S. position that forces 
of occupation have mandate 
only to disarm the Japanese 


Fate of the colonial system in the most 
populous area of the world is regarded by 
U.S. officials as at stake in the outcome 
of the uprising in Java. 

That uprising has brought the Javanese 
into an armed clash with British troops. 
Actually, however, it is aimed at the rule 
of the Dutch, who long have had posses- 
sion of this island of fabulous wealth in 
the Southwest Pacific. If the Javanese peo- 
ple are successful in their challenge to 
Dutch rule, the effect may be felt through 





in neighboring areas inhabited by hun- 
dreds of millions of people. 

What is happening. British troops 
that were sent to Java to accept the sur- 
render of the Japanese have found them- 
selves engaged in fighting the native In- 
donesians instead. Those natives have or- 
ganized an Indonesian Republic and are 
trying to prevent a return to their former 
colonial status under the Dutch. The Brit- 
ish, being outnumbered by Indonesians 
equipped with Japanese tanks and heavy 
artillery, have been able to occupy ‘only 
the main cities, while the Indonesians con- 
trol the rest of the island. A strange de- 
velopment is that the British, with too 
few troops and weapons of their own, have 
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BRITISH INDIAN TROOPS AND A WOUNDED INDONESIAN 
»-- a testing ground for the white man’s power 


a large part of Asia. Already, in Sumatra, 
Malaya, Siam and French Indo-China, 
there are evidences of unrest. Disorders 
have broken out in India. Foreign influ- 
ence in China is having to be exerted more 
tactfully than in the past. Only the Philip- 
pines, whose independence has been as- 
sured by the United States, seem to be 
free from turmoil. ‘ 

Java, thus, may turn out to be a testing 
ground. The outcome there may determine 
what happens to the white man’s position 
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themselves employed Japanese troops, 
tanks and artillery against the Indonesians. 

Why it is happening. This unexpected 
aftermath of the war against Japan is a 
result of a combination of circumstances. 
The Southeast Asia Command under Lord 
Mountbatten was designated to accept the 
Japanese surrender in that region, in- 
cluding the Netherlands Indies. No Dutch 
troops were available, and so the British 
landed in Java with a small number of 
troops of their own, mostly professional 


soldiers from India. But, instead of a joy- 
ful welcome, they met resistance. 

Patriotic uprising or Japanese plot? 
At first, the resistance by the Javanese was 
thought to be a “delayed Japanese time 
bomb.” Color to this view was given by 
the fact that Achmed Soekarno, the ex- 
tremist Indonesian leader, had collaborated 
closely with the Japanese all through the 
war. Later, however, Soekarno placed ac- 
tive leadership in the hands of Sutan 
Sjahrir, a moderate. Now it is recognized 
that the movement for independence is 
widespread, and is by no means limited 
to those who collaborated with Japan, 

The British dilemma. From the Brit- 
ish standpoint, the situation is not happy. 
British officials feel that Dutch errors of 
the past are responsible for their present 
difficulties in Java, while the Dutch are 
inclined to blame the British for not 
preserving Dutch prestige and authority 
intact. Also, the British are fearful that 
the use of Indian troops to put down re- 
volt in Java, where 90 per cent of the 
population is Moslem, will have reper- 
cussions in India and elsewhere. 

The U.S. position is that the Allied 
mandate to Lord Mountbatten does not 
extend beyond the job of disarming the 
Japanese and liberating Allied prisoners 
and internees. This Government is not 
taking sides as between the British and 
Dutch on the one hand and the Indo- 
nesians on the other. Early in the fighting, 
the British were asked to remove any 
American labels from the Lend-Lease 
trucks and weapons they were using. Now 
the U.S. is urging an early settlement of 
issues between the Dutch and the Indo- 
nesians. Meanwhile, no ships in Java’s 
ports are being loaded, and rubber and 
sugar badly needed by this country are 
not available. 

What may come ouf of it all. In- 
formed officials declare that the white 
man’s prestige all through Southeast Asia 
suffered an irreparable. blow in the swift 
Allied defeats of 1942. Now the native 
peoples, having adopted Japan’s slogan of 
“Asia for the Asiatics,” apparently are de- 
termined to throw off foreign control, once 
and for all. Thus, the British and Dutch 
may not be able to subdue the spreading 
revolt in the East Indies without a vastly 
increased number of troops, and the 
Dutch, in order to hold on to the East 
Indies at all, may have to make sweeping 
concessions to the Indonesians, with guar- 
antees of eventual independence. 

Looking ahead, it appears that the whole 
question of colonial policy in Asia is to be 
laid on the doorstep of the United Na- 
tions Organization. The U.S. will share in 
the responsibility for any decisions con- 
cerning that policy. And signs are multi- 
plying that the old-time system of colonial 
imperialism may be doomed. 
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SHEDDING NEW LIGHT ON YOUR PLASTICS PROBLEMS 


G-E Complete Service—Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 51 years of experience. 
We've been designing and manu- 
facturing plastics products ever 
since 1894. G-E Research works con- 
tinually to develop new materials, 
new processes, new applications. 

No. 1 Plastics Avenue—complete 
Plastics service —engineering, de- 
sign and mold-making. Our own 
industrial designers and engineers, 
working together, create plastics 
parts that are both scientifically 

















sound and good-looking. Our own 
toolrooms are manned by skilled 
craftsmen—average precision mold 
experience, 12 years. 

All types of plastics. Facilities for 
compression, injection, transfer and 
cold molding . . . for both high and 
low pressure laminating . . . for 
fabricating. And G-E Quality Con- 
trol—a byword in industry—means 
as many as 160 inspections and 
analyses for a single plastic part. 
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® Plastics now are giving a new lease of life to all kinds of lamps 


and fixtures .. . bringing them up to date. 

Modern plastic reflectors and shades were designed at No. 1 
Plastics Avenue .. . in standard interchangeable sizes . . . plain 
and decorated .. . and they have been engineered to give a pleas- 
ing diffusion of light. These plastic lighting aids are compression- 
molded from a translucent urea material that won’t shatter... 
that averages less than a quarter of the weight of glass. Such light 
weight and safety mean a lot in maintenance—getting all the light 
you pay for by frequent fixture cleaning. 

This contribution to the science of lighting is just one of many 
examples of the work of G.E.’s complete plastics service now 
available to all industry to solve problems of plastics applications 
to any kind of product. 

Why not bring your plastics problem—no matter how large o1 
small—to General Electric? And get a balanced and unbiased 
answer from the world’s largest manufacturer of plastics parts. 
Write to Plastics Divisions, General Electric Company, 1 Plastics 
Avenue, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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What kind of train will you ride in 


Pow that you can plan with freedom to go on a long-cherished journey— 

Now that you can take the Mrs. ard the children and all the luggage you want, to visit 
or vacation in far places— 

You can depend upon it that the railroads will make the traveling pleasant for you. 

They are planning now—for new trains and still more convenient schedules. Although 
still busy with a prodigious job of moving returning Army and Navy personnel, they are 
thinking of your comfort for future traveling. 

Finest of the new trains will be Budd-built of stainless steel. New one-class trains with 
luxurious reclining chair cars, dining cars and lounges. Luxurious new sleeping cars with 
rooms for one, two or more passengers and with a host of new ideas. Observation, lounge 
and restaurant cars with conveniences and appointments never seen on a train before. 

Budd builds of stainless steel, the strongest and safest material suitable for car construc- 


tion. Budd’s new designs are in keeping with the Budd tradition of leadership. 





EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ PHILADELPHIA «¢ DETROIT 
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Desionters of ctnbaloa steel lightweight sriades: " ALLSTEEL” auto bodies and stainless steel 
highway truck trailers. Designers and makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors 
of the SHOTWELD* ean of pebricag hictensile.steeh, . ee *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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CHANCES FOR GETTING NEW TIRES 


Rush by Buyers Expected to Force Informal Rationing by Dealers 


Race of rising production 
to catch up with demand 
from four rationed years 


With tire rationing to end January 1, 
there now is raised the question of whether 
there will be enough tires to go around. 
The facts upon which any answer to that 
question must rest are these: 

Inventories of passenger-car tires on 
January 1 probably will be around 6,000,- 
000. That was considered a normal mini- 
mum before the war. Inventories have been 
building up since midyear. In the third 
quarter, 7,500,000 passenger tires were 
made, only 3,500,000 released for replace- 
ments. Most of the remainder went into 
stocks. 

Production of civilian passenger tires 
will total nearly 4,000,000 this month. 
That is almost double the ievel of last 
July. The average monthly production 
during 1946 is estimated at 5,500,000 
passenger tires. The previous high was 
4,400,000 a month in 1941. 

Demand for new passenger tires cannot 
be calculated accurately, but is sure to be 
tremendous. Here’s why. Replacement re- 
quirements alone in normal prewar years 
were 2,500,000 a month, or 30,000,000 a 
year. Civilians got only 57,000,000 alto- 
gether, fewer than 1,200,000 a month, for 
replacements in the four rationed years. 
Even after allowing for the wartime de- 
crease in motoring, these figures added up 
to an enormous shortage of rubber on the 
road, to a replacement demand far above 
normal. 

At the same time, if 6,000,000 new cars 
are produced in 1946, with an effective de- 
mand of five new tires each, that will be 
30,000,000 more. Manufacturers will sup- 
ply only four tires with each new car, but 
purchasers can add a fifth. Here then is an 
apparent demand approaching, perhaps far 
exceeding, the suggested output of 66,- 
000,000. 

A tight squeeze, therefore, is indicated 
if every motorist runs out to buy a set of 
new tires. Nothing now is planned official- 
ly to keep that rush from developing. In- 
stead, it will be up to individual suppliers 
to spread the short supply, to evaluate the 
needs of would-be buyers. A tire crisis 
probably will result if dealers throughout 
the nation fail to institute that sort of in- 
formal rationing. 

Quality. Natural rubber will be non- 
existent in the manufacture of passenger- 
car tires for many months, will be negli- 
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gible at least till 1947. Only all-synthetic 
cotton-cord tires are in stock. Nothing else 
will be produced for passenger cars for 
many months. 

Official view is that the motorist who 
keeps up the air pressure in his all-syn- 
thetics gets as much mileage out of them 
as he did out of the prewar type. Hence, 
as imports of natural rubber increase, they 
will be spread among products in which 
rubber substitutes have proved less serv- 
iceable. These include truck tires and rub- 
ber mechanical goods, footwear, coated 
materials, etc. 


of production personnel and of cotton fab- 
rics. The likelihood of extended work stop- 
pages in this industry is le: sening as some 
companies enter pew cont. cts with un- 
ions. However, manufacture. are report- 
ing small success in finding wad training 
workers needed for a fourth shift, made 
necessary by the return to a peacetime 
six-hour shift. The pinch in cotton fabrics, 
still substituted for scarce rayon in tire 
cord, will continue, although it may be 
eased somewhat by relaxation of regula- 
tions that have set aside much of this 
product for the bag trade. 
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Passenger-tire inner tubes, now in ade- 
quate supply, will improve in quality after 
the first of the year, when butyl rubber 
is made available for their production. 
This highly air-resistant synthetic is re- 
garded as better than natural rubber for 
tubes, and may become the chief com- 
ponent of tubes even after natural rubber 
becomes abundant. 

Prices of passenger-car tires will hold at 
current levels. Price officials see no need 
for higher price ceilings. Little chance of 
price cuts exists so long as supply remains 
low. The standard 6.00 x 16 four-ply, all- 
synthetic, cotton-cord passenger tire will 
continue to sell for around $16, tax in- 
cluded. 

Other factors affecting the 1946 situa- 
tion are current and anticipated shortages 


Ps 


Recapped tires will continue to look far 
more attractive to the average motorist 
than they did before the war. In fact, a 
great many of those who rush out to buy 
new tires after New Year’s Day may be 
greatly disappointed and will be forced 
to turn instead to repairing and retread- 
ing the carcasses they had hoped to re- 
place. 

Experience of the war years, when 
hard-pressed motorists resorted to recap- 
ping at three to four times the prewar 
rate, showed that good new treads will 
add some 20,000 miles to the synthetic 
tire’s normal performance of 40,000 miles. 
If the tire is fully repaired and then prop- 
erly cared for, the service given by the 
synthetic tire can be expected to rival the 
performance of the natural-rubber article. 
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.\UNIFIED ARMY-NAVY AS GOAL 
IN NEW CONCEPT OF DEFENSE 


Role of Air Arm, Rather Than Fleet, in Striking First Blow at Enemy 


Plans for quick mobilization 
of military forces. Growing 
fight over proposed merger 


President Truman’s plan for unification 
of the Army and Navy calls for a drastic 
change in the historic concept of American 
defense. Ahead of the plan lies one of the 
toughest battles in congressional history. 

The plan strikes at the long-held theory 
that the Navy is the first line of American 
defense. It affects the futures of thou- 
sands of Army, Navy and Air Force of- 
ficers. It calls for the alteration of four 
powerful congressional committees. All of 








these elements are adding bitterness to the 
fight that now is taking shape. 

Mr. Truman’s plan sounds simple. The 
President proposes to weld the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Forces into one De- 
partment of National Defense, with one 
civilian Secretary to speak for all three 
services and a co-ordinated agency to 
handle supplies and certain other services. 
There would be one budget for national 
defense, instead of separate appropriations 
for the Army and Navy, as called for now. 

The Army, the Navy and the Air Forces 
would be of equal stature in this one De- 
partment. Each of them would have a 
civilian assistant, secretary who would deal 
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MR. FORRESTAL ABOARD SHIP 
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with the Secretary and the Under Secre- 
tary on matters affecting its own branch 
of defense. There would be a single Chief 
of Staff for all three services. Under him 
would be separate commanders for the 
Army, the Navy and the Air Forces. The 
Chief of Staff and the three commanders 
would comprise an advisory body to the 
Secretary and the President, to help work 
out co-ordinated plans. 

For the Navy, this is a blow at the old 
theory by which it managed to keep itself 
in a better state of readiness for war than 
did the Army. The idea was that the 
United States was pretty much a self- 
contained island. The Navy, by dominat- 
ing the sea lanes, would keep any enemy 
off until the Army had a chance to mo- 
bilize and get ready for war. 

Under this theory, it might be possible 
for the Navy to mess up the supply lines 
of an enemy to such an extent that the 
war would be won before the Army was 
ever called upon to fight. By pounding 
away, year in and year out, at the idea 
that the Navy was the first line of defense, 
it managed to keep itself in a state of 
about 80 per cent readiness for war. 

The Air Forces, under the new con- 
cept, are regarded as the weapon that will 
deliver the first blow at an enemy, or 
whose fighter planes will smash an enemy’s 
planes before that enemy gets within range 
of any fleet. The blow would be struck 
from outlying air bases. It would be the 
job of the Navy to keep the sea lanes 
open and supply these bases. 

This represents preliminary victory for 
the Air Forces in their 20-year-old fight for 
equality with the Army and Navy. All 
through the 20s and 30s, air officers sought 
to free themselves from the dominance of 
sea-minded admirals and _ earth-minded 
generals. The air officers wanted for their 
arm an equal share in strategic planning 
and money for training and experimenta- 


‘tion. Under the Truman plan, the Air 


Forces would get equality. 

For the Army, the Truman plan prom- 
ises a bigger role in peacetime. Under the 
old view of defense, the Army was al- 
lowed to dwindle away to a skeleton in 
peacetime. At the outset of this war, it 
had only 180,000 men and a nucleus of 
trained officers. It was so starved for 
equipment that, in the early stages of the 
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war, men went through maneuvers with 
wooden guns and mock tanks. By the war’s 
end, the size of the Army had multiplied 
about 40 times and its equipment com- 
pared favorably with any in the world. 

There is no intention, under present 
plans, to allow the Army to shrink again 
to such a low state. The President’s plan 
would give the Army an equal share in 
planning and budgetary decisions. 

The new concept of national defense 
is based upon the idea that the next war 
will strike suddenly and that the United 
States will be the first target. Mr. Truman 
thinks forces will be engaged quickly on 
land, at sea and in the air. 

To meet such a threat, the President 
thinks the Army, Navy and Air Forces will 
have to work together as an integrated 
agency from the outset. He thinks the 
services will have to develop new view- 
points, new doctrines and new ways of 
thinking. 

A key to the Navy opposition to the 
Truman plan is to be found in the fnake- 
up of the advisory group which it would 
establish to work out the fundamental 
policies of national defense, to decide 
which service would perform what func- 
tion, and how much money each service 
would get for personnel and equipment. 

These decisions would be made by a 
group composed of the commanders of 
each of the three services—one vote for 
Air, one for Army, one for Navy. Presiding 
over the group would be the Chief of Staff 
of the combined agency. 

The Chief of Staff would have to come 
from one of the three services. He might 
be an Air man, or a Navy man, or an 
Army man. His philosophy of the part 
that each service should play in the na- 
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tional-defense picture might well be col- 
ored by his background. 

In the long fight over equality of air 
power, the Navy has bound its fliers to 
ships, to service with the fleet. The Army 
let the air arm perform and develop a 
function of its own. Air officers are friendly 
to the service that permitted them to de- 
velop. Often they do not think too highly 
of the role that the Navy should have. 

In the Navy view, if the Chief of Staff 
came from either the Army or the Air 
Forces, the advisory group might easily 
vote 3 to 1 to diminish the part that the 
Navy should play in defense. Even if he 
came from the Navy, there is the thought 
that the best the Navy could hope for 
would be a vote of two to two, with only 
the Chief of Staff voting with the Navy 
Commander. 

Thus, the Navy thinks it is struggling 
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Would the Navy’s function change? 


for its life as a fighting institution. The 
future of thousands of naval officers is 
wrapped up in the battle. Upon its out- 
come depend the appropriations that will 
fix the stature of the Navy. 

The advisory group would work out a 
co-ordinate program for the three services. 
It would fix the strategic role for each 
service, decide how much money and how 
many men each should have. Disputes in 
the advisory group would be decided by 
the Secretary of the combined Depart- 
ment, or, if heated enough, by the Presi- 
dent. 

As the situation stands now, the Army 
works out a program; the Navy develops 
its ov: plans. Co-ordination is done by 
the President and the Budget Bureau, and, 
finally, by Congress. Legislation for the 
two departments is handled by sepa- 
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The Army would be strong in peace 


rate committees in the House and Senate. 

Integration of the services, under the 
Truman plan, calls for: 

Training programs to be correlated, 
with duplicating schools to be wiped out. 

Combined forces in war, fighting under 
a single commander, seeking to improve 
upon the pattern developed in this war. 

A single supply line and a uniform 
designation of goods, to trim down ship- 
ping needs and make certain that one 
service did not suffer a shortage when the 
other had the needed goods in an area. 

Medical services and hospitals to be 
used jointly. 

Personnel policies to be made uniform, 
along with pay and allowances. Recruiting 
could be handled through a common serv- 
ices agency. 

At bases, equipment and specialists 
would be pooled as needed. There would 
be a tight integration of the defense mech- 
anism to guard against the recurrence of 
another Pearl Harbor disaster. 

These economies and the hoped-for ef- 
ficiencies that would result from unification 
do not still the fears that Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal and Fleet Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King have for the future 
of the Navy under a combined system, al- 
though they are debarred from further 
comment as service spokesmen. 

These Navy men disagree deeply with 
the arguments of Secretary of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, General of the Army 
George C. Marshall and General of the 
Army Henry H. Arnold that the plan 
should be adopted. The Navy would rather 
trust its future to Congress than to a single 
Secretary or to an advisory group that 
might have on it a majority of Army and 
Air Forces men. 
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Our Experiment in Socialism: 
Puerto Rico’s Six-Year Plan 


Use of U.S. Tax Money to Take Over Part of Business Structure 


Question of Island’s ability 
to become self-supporting 
with its dense population 


The United States has under way its 
own little venture into. socialism. This ven- 
ture is in progress 900 miles offshore, in 
Puerto Rico, where U.S. tax revenues are 
being used to nationalize an important part 
of the economic machinery of the island. 

The American experiment in socializa- 
tion on a small scale has some of the char- 
acteristics of the experiment now proceed- 
ing in Great Britain. Both experiments 
represent an effort to find answers to dif- 
ficult economic problems. 

Meanwhile, the man partly responsible 
for the Puerto Rican experiment says his 
job ought to be abolished. He is Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, who in several capacities 
served the late President Roosevelt as eco- 
nomic adviser, and who’on July 1 will join 
the faculty of the University of Chicago. 
The job Mr. Tugwell now occupies and 
which he would abolish is that of Ameri- 
can Governor of Puerto Rico. Speaking in 
New York the other day, Mr. Tugwell 
recommended that the Governor of Puerto 
Rico be a Puerto Rican, elected by Puerto 
Ricans, instead of a continental American 
appointed by the President. 

This proposal raises the issue of Puerto 
Rico’s right to more complete self-govern- 
ment, an issue now pending before Con- 
gress. Any proposal for Puerto Rican in- 
dependence in turn raises questions about 
the Island’s ability to support itself. It is 
in an effort to solve this economic problem 
that the current Puerto Rican experiment 
in socialization has been inaugurated. 

The Puerto Rico plan. The new ex- 
periment is embodied in a six-year plan 
which Governor Tugwell and the Island 
Legislature have set in motion. The plan 
affects agriculture, industry, public utilities, 
and investment of capital. As of now, the 
plan and its performance looks like this: 

Private power plants which produced 
the Island’s 235,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity are now owned by a state-op- 
erated Water-Resources Authority. Con- 
sumer rates in the cities have been reduced. 

Rail and bus lines are now legally sub- 
ject to purchase by the Transportation Au- 
thority. To date the Authority has bought 
only one bus line in the capital, San Juan. 
A private line is permitted to operate 
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alongside. The six-year plan budgets $7,- 
000,000 for other purchases, and for de- 
velopment of airports and motor terminals. 

Telephones will be nationalized if the 
Communications Authority can agree with 
the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., on a price for the Puerto Rico system. 
Cost of the deal will be met by a bond is- 
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sue. The Government in Puerto Rico has 
long owned the telegraph lines. 

Housing is to be subsidized with $10,- 
180,000 of Puerto Rican funds during the 
six fiscal years, 1946-51. But the 76 local 
housing authorities will not get far with- 
out, in addition, generous U.S. housing 
subsidies, suspended during the war. The 
Puerto Rico Planning Board says it would 
take the Island’s total budget for several 
years to clear slums and give the islanders 
adequate housing. 


Land holdings by corporations are now 
limited to 500 acres. Holdings in excess of 
500 acres may be taken over by the state, 
after compensating the owners. To date the 
Puerto Rico Land Authority has negotiated 
the purchase of 38,000 acres, paying about 
$5,000,000 .for them. The six-year plan 
budgets $30,000,000, contemplates settling 
during this period one third of the landless 
farm-laboring families on one-acre home- 
steads. Also, some tracts of land will be 
kept intact and operated under the state as 
co-operative sugar plantations, with the 
farm laborers receiving ratio shares of the 
profits as well as wages at prevailing rates. 

Sugar mills, crucial to the Island’s ma- 
jor resource, sugar, have been declared a 
public utility. The Government has bought 
three of the Island’s 40 mills to process 
sugar grown on the new co-operative farms 
and to serve as a yardstick alongside pri- 
vately owned mills. 

Industrialization, seen as Puerto Rico’s 
greatest need, is provided for by establish- 
ment of the Puerto Rico Development Co. 
During the six years this company will 
have $35,000,000 of insular funds to invest 
in new enterprises, half of the total having 
been appropriated for the current fiscal 
year. In addition, the company is empow- 
ered to sell $5,000,000 in bonds, which are 
not corisidered a Government obligation 

Thus far, the Development Co. has in 
operation a cement plant, a glass-bottle 
factory, and a small ceramics industry. A 
pulp and paper factory, to make cartons 
for Puerto Rican rum contained in Puerto 
Rican glass bottles, is nearing completion 
Other plants projected include a textile 
mill and a food-yeast factory. 

A development bank, to finance activi- 
ties of the Development Co. and to per- 
mit investment of public funds in other 
enterprises, is in operation. Up to this year, 
the Legislature had appropriated $6,500, 
000 for the bank. This year’s appropriation 
is for $10 900,000, the limit called for un- 
der the six-year plan. 

A new company, finally, is now being 
launched with a $10,000,000 appropriation 
to undertake new ventures in agricultural 
development. ft will experiment in growing 
and marketing off-season citrus fruits, start 
a seed and nursery enterprise, develop a 
grape and wine industry, and revive the de- 
clining coffee and tobacco industries by find- 
ing new ways to reduce production costs. 

By means of development companies, 
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PUERTO RICAN POLITICS 
The right to self-government... 


an investment bank, and special govern- 
mental authorities, Puerto Rico thus is 
launched on a program that puts the Island 
Government deep into ownership and op- 
eration of public utilities, industries, and 
land. Cost of the program, both to the 
Puerto Rico Treasury and to the U.S. 
Treasury, will be considerable. 

Budgets for the public enterprises 
listed above add up, for this fiscal year, to 
$79,000,000. For the duration of the six- 
vear plan, 1946-51, $130,816,000 of public 
money is allotted to these enterprises. But 
these enterprises are apart from the normal 
government expenditures, which also have 
to be financed by public funds. Grand total 
for the six-year plan is about $800,000,000. 

Income expected by the Island Govern- 
ment from its own resources during the 
six-year period, however, does not total 
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more than $300,000,000. 
The difference between the 
$300,000,000 of expected 
income and the $800,000,- 
000 of planned outlay con- 
ceivably could be made up 
by the sale of bonds or by 
direct U.S. contributions. 

As it is, the U.S. Treas- 
ury contributes the largest 
single item in Puerto Rican 
revenues, the proceeds of 
the tax on Puerto Rican 
rum. In the peak year, fis- 
cal 1944, the rum tax of $9 
a gallon added $64,000,000 
to Puerto Rican revenues, 
or well over half of total 
revenues. Now bringing in 
less than $30,000,000, the 
rum tax would decline fur- 
ther if Congress reduced 
the $9 rate. 

The rum tax thus was a 
wartime bonanza for Puerto Rico. In addi- 
tion, wartime expenditures of the Army 
and Navy in Puerto Rico, plus other fed- 
eral grants and payments, brought from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 a year. With 
Army and Navy expenditures for bases 
and personnel now reduced, direct federal 
grants and expenditures in Puerto Rico 
may drop to the prewar level of between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000 annually. 

The U.S. total of expenditures in Puerto 
Rico, therefore, has climbed by now well 
into the hundreds of millions. Before addi- 
tional millions are spent, the U.S. has the 
choice of allocating them to relief pur- 
poses, as in the past, or to a six-year plan 
which its sponsors believe offers the only 
solution to Puerto Rico’s problem. 

The problem. Essentially, the problem 
in Puerto Rico is that of too much popula- 
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tion pressure on too little land. Two mil- 
lion Puerto Ricans live on an Island with 
resources capable at best of providing a 
decent standard of living for no more than 
1,000,000. Yet in another 20 years the pop- 
ulation on the Island is expected to reach 
8,000,000. 

Few spots on the globe count a denser 
population per square mile. Of the few 
that do, such as Java and Belgium, mining 
or industry supplements agriculture as a 
source of employment and income. 

But, in Puerto Rico, agriculture has 
dominated the economy from the days of 
Spanish rule down to the present. Of the 
500,000 employables in Puerto Rico, only 
about 25,000 are employed in industry. 
Nearly half of those are employed by an 
agricultural industry, the sugar-grinding 
mills. Most of the rest of the 500.000, when 
they have work, work on the land. 

Solutions to the problem of Puerto 
Rico therefore, usually begin with the land. 
That is true of the present six-year plan, 
which stems largely from an old law, 
ignored until 1935, limiting corporate land 
holdings to 500 acres. But since agriculture 
alone cannot support so dense a popula- 
tion, the new plan turns to industrializa- 
tion as a potential source of income and em- 
ployment. 

Odds against success of the plan are 
heavy. The trend of Puerto Rico’s revenue 
is downward. Natural resources for indus- 
try are limited. Private capital on the Is- 
land traditionally prefers putting money 
into sugar. And Congress may, if it chooses, 
end retention of rum tax revenues by the 
Island, and also limit the power of develop- 
ment companies to issue bonds. Some such 
combination of circumstances could easily 
wreck the six-year plan and leave emigra- 
tion as the only hope for Puerto Rico’s 
excess millions.’ 
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SLOWDOWN IN THE DRAFT 


Virtual Narrowing to 18-Year-Olds, Some 


Drop to 35,000 monthly, of 
50,000 wanted by services. 
Prospect of end on May 15 


Gradually, the peacetime draft is run- 
ning out. Monthly inductions all over the 
country are falling short of the Army’s 
goal. It now appears that fewer than 250,- 
000 young men will be called up before 
Selective Service expires next May 15, and 
there is every indication that the Act will 
not be renewed. 

Pressures from young fathers, from 
opponents of compulsory peacetime mil- 
itary service and from the parents of teen- 
age boys have combined to slow the draft 
pace. Added to these factors has been vol- 
untary enlistment by a considerable num- 
ber of 17-year-olds, perhaps in an effort 
to anticipate the draft and get their mili- 
tary service over quickly. 

Inductions, nevertheless, are taking 
about 35,000 youths turned 18 years each 
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month. For the most part they are stu- 
dents, or boys just out of school. Exemp- 
tions gradually have narrowed the draft 
to this group. The result is that the Army 
is not getting the 50,000 draftees monthly 
that it wants, but drafting is to continue 
until Selective Service goes out of busi- 
ness. 

For those now being drafted, involun- 
tary military service will last only so long 
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as Congress permits. Under the law, all 
inductees must be out of uniform within 
six months after peace is formally pro- 
claimed. Congress already has voted to 
halt the President’s war powers by mid- 
1946. Should it proclaim peace the same 
date, men now being drafted will be back 
in civilian clothes by Christmas of 1946. 

Deferments tell the story of what has 
happened to the draft since the actual 
fighting stopped. Local draft boards must 
recognize so many exemptions that they 
do not meet fixed Army and Navy quotas. 
Instead, Selective Service tells the armed 
forces how many men it can provide each 
month. Here are today’s exemptions: 

Fathers of three children received auto- 
matic deferments on November 6. This was 
done at Army and Navy request because 
of widespread protests over the drafting of 
fathers in peacetime. Less than six weeks 
later, on December 19, Selective Service 
made all fathers and expectant fathers 
draft exempt. Actual effect of the order 
is to be slight, however, since only 320 
fathers were inducted throughout the U.S. 
during November. 

Scientists. Under a November directive, 
draft boards must give deferment consid- 
eration to students, teachers and, research 
workers in physical sciences. To qualify 
for exemption, the inductee must show 
that he is on an accredited faculty or is 
employed in research. Graduates working 
on masters’ degrees can qualify. So can 
undergraduates with three years of college 
work, if they have served not less than 
two years on a project directly connected 
with the war program. 

Professional students in medicine, den- 
tistry, osteopathy and veterinary science 
may have their induction postponed until 
after graduation. 

Other college students are subject to 
immediate induction, but those who en- 
tered college before becoming 18 can get 
a one-semester draft postponement. 

High-school students can put off induc- 
tion until they are graduated or reach the 
age of 20, whichever happens first. Many 
students thus deferred will become eligible 
for the draft in February, at the end of 
the present school semester. 

Farmers between the ages of 18 and 25 
are being deferred by local draft boards as 
essential farm labor. About 260,000 young 
farmers now hold this type of deferment. 

Essential workers in the same age group 
also are deferred. This classification ac- 
counts for about 100,000 men now. Of the 
total, some 65,000 are in the merchant 


of Whom Are Deferred 


marine, employed in returning troops from 
overseas. The remaining 35,000 are trained 
workers regarded as irreplacable in in- 
dustry. 

Result of these draft restrictions, to- 
gether with the general prohibition against 
taking men over 25 years of age, is to cen- 
ter the force of peacetime draft calls on 
young, untrained students who have just 
reached 18. They must decide whether to 
volunteer for a minimum of 18 months, or 
take their chances with the draft. 

Draft dead line now is set for May 15. 
Until that time, the Army will take all the 
men it can get. Officers say they must do 
so to carry out demobilization plans and 
maintain occupation forces at the same 
time. What happens to Selective Service 
after spring is in the hands of Congress. 

Present indications are that the draft 
law will not be renewed, although .an un- 
foreseen emergency could change senti- 
ment. Many members of Congress now 
are apathetic toward the idea of compul- 
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INDUCTED VOLUNTEER 
For him, a hard decision 


sory military training in any form. Those 
members will be quick to reject any sug- 
gestion of a draft-law extension, particu- 
larly in an election year and at a time 
when demobilization pressures are increas- 
ing. 

The result, thus, may be that the Army 
can count on only 250,000 more draftees. 
After that, it will be up to the volun- 
teers. 
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Gales promotion takes the 


The “look and learn”. . . the “see and be con- 
vinced” method of selling is going to be mighty 
important in your future! 

Not only for training salesmen, but as a potent 
weapon in your sales promotions! 

Why? Because no other medium can put over 
your sales message so clearly, or with such lasting 
effect. All tests have shown that people remember 
more of what they see in a motion picture, than 
they remember of what they read or are told. 


Many new developments 
Expert producers are available to help you. Modern 
equipment and new methods of distribution have 
lowered costs. 








And new Ansco Color Film will win a four-star 
rating for your pictures wherever they are shown! 


This sensational new Ansco Film gives you truer, 
more lifelike colors than you have ever seen on’a 
motion-picture screen—colors that are made possi- 
ble by the exclusive Ansco patented process. 


Tried and proved in its war role, Ansco Color 
Film will soon be available for your 16- and 35-mm. 
productions. Start planning them now! Anseo, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
New York 18, N. Y. 








ASK FOR 


Ansco Film 
For 16 and 35mm 
MOTION PICTURES 
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Presiclent's Week 


RESPONSE TO LEFT-WING CRITICS 7 


Moves by Mr. Truman in Behalf of Labor and Racial Groups 


Action on full employment, 
strikes, job discrimination. 
UNO post for Mrs. Roosevelt 


President Truman is building up new 
hope among his left-wing supporters. In 
five different ways last week, the President 
gave fresh encouragement to the labor and 
racial groups that were becoming critical 
of him. 

The President threw his weight back of 
the Senate Full Employment bill, as op- 
posed to the House bill. He said manage- 
ment should open its books to fact-finding 
boards in labor disputes. (See page 30.) 
He ordered the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee continued. He asked depart- 
ment heads to look into charges that 
Government employes are being refused 
transfer or re-employment because of race 
or creed. And he named Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt as a delegate to the United Na- 
tions Organization. 

Full employment. The President wrote 
identical letters to the chairmen of the 
House and Senate members of the confer- 
ence committee which now has the Full 
Employment bill under consideration in 
an effort to work out the differences be- 
tween the different measures passed by the 
House and the Senate. Mr. Truman urged 
them to adopt the Senate version. 

Any measure less strong than the Senate 
bill cannot efficiently accomplish the pur- 
poses of the legislation, he said. Mr. Tru- 
man emphasized that the essential char- 
acteristics of the legislation should estab- 
lish a national policy declaring that every 
American citizen who is able to work has 
a right to a job and that it is the duty of 
the Government to provide this job if 
other resources fail. 

FEPC. Mr. Truman’s FEPC order was 
intended to clear up any doubt that the 
agency still is endowed with legal powers. 
Since the end of the war, its jurisdiction 
has been questioned. Mr. Truman ordered 
that it continue its work for the duration 
of the emergency. 

The funds of the agency have been so 
curtailed by Congress, however, that most 
of its offices have been closed. The Presi- 
dent instructed the Committee to investi- 
gate, make recommendations and report to 
the Chief Executive with respect to dis- 
crimination in industries engaged in work 
that contributes to the production of mili- 
tary supplies or to the effective transition 
to a peacetime economy. 
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Mr. Truman’s request for a permanent 
FEPC has been stymied in Congress by 
Southern Democrats. They forced a cut. in 
funds for the temporary FEPC, and, as a 
result of the President’s latest order for its 
continuance, one Southern House member 
says an open break between the President 
and Southern Democrats was precipitated. 

Government jobs. At the same time 
that he issued his FEPC order, the Presi- 
dent wrote his letter to department heads 
saying that it had come to his attention 
that a considerable number of loyal and 
qualified employes in temporary wartime 





slate of delegates, however, was aimed at 
two of his alternates, former Postmaster 
General Frank C. Walker and former Re- 
publican Senator John G. Townsend, Jr., 
of Delaware. Senator J. William Fulbright 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, leader of this op- 
position, said Mr. Walker and Mr. Town- 
send did not have a background of ex- 
perience in foreign affairs to qualify them 
for the posts. The whole slate was con- 
firmed without a roll call. 

A festive spirit on an international 
scale gripped Congress as it hurried 
through its business for the holidays. A 
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A CAROL FROM CONGRESS TO PARLIAMENT 
. «. harmony on both sides of the ocean 


agencies had been refused transfers and 
re-employment solely because of race or 
creed. Mr. Truman said this was a viola- 
tion of existing laws. 

The President asked for a _ careful 
analysis of personnel policies in order that 
all qualified workers in temporary war jobs 
may be considered fairly for appointments 
without distinction because of race, creed, 
color or national origin. 

Mrs. Roosevelt. The designation by 
Mr. Truman of Mrs. Roosevelt to serve as 
a delegate to the United Nations Organiza- 
tion brought an outburst from Senator 
Bilbo (Dem.), of Mississippi. The Senator 
said 98 per cent of the people of his State 
were opposed to the nomination and that 
he could not vote for confirmation. 

The chief opposition to Mr. Truman’s 


congressional group of singers joined some 
singing members of the British Parliament 
in a radio effort to sing “Silent Night” in 
unison with an ocean between them. There 
were a few spots in which they managed 
to hit the same note at the same time in 
spite of the ocean. 

Mr. Truman took time off from his 
conferences to throw a few snowballs. In 
his press conference, the President said he 
would send Congress a message on the 
British loan after the holidays, that he 
hoped Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal would not resign soon, and that he 
has asked Rexford Guy Tugwell to remain 
as Governor of Puerto Rico for a while. 

He wished the reporters a merry Christ- 
mas and began his own preparations for a 
Christmas in Missouri. 
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I’m just a Small Business Man, Mary, but... 


“Sometimes I wonder just what people 
mean when they say ‘small business’ 
and big business.’ 


“Where does small business leave off 
and big business begin? 


“Aren’t we all—large and small—part 
of American business, which is the 
biggest business of all ? 


“Sure, I know that Department of 
Commerce statisticians estimate that, 
in a normal year like 1939, we small 
business men do 34% of all business 
transacted, employ 459% of the people 
and occupy 93% of the business estab- 
lishments. Makes us sound like pretty 
important people. 


“But, after all, what is the average big 
business but a collection of small busi- 
nesses? And how long could any big 
business get along without the support 
of little businesses—as sources of 
supply and as customers? 


BUY The Army-Navy 
VicT E flag waves over 
is 8 Republic plants 
BONDS... and the Maritime 
BRING THE —— 
BOYS HOME District plant. 





“Without big business we never could 
have performed our miracles of war 
production. But every big producer 
depended on thousands of small sup- 
pliers and sub-contractors. They all 
worked together as a team—and the 
job was done. 


“It takes big production to build 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
machines and other products for daily 
use, at a price that puts them within 
the reach of everybody. 


“But it takes tens of thousands of small 
businesses to distribute these goods 
and to supply many of the parts that 
go into’ them. 


“The more I think about it the surer 
I am that all of us are members of a gi- 
gantic partnership with the same basic 
problems and the same basic interests. 


“And the big job we have to do—of 
building a real and lasting postwar 
prosperity—of providing jobs and con- 


stantly greater opportunities for more 
and more people—is one that must be 
done by ALL business, planning to- 
gether, working together and sticking 
together in the typical American way.” 





SMALL BUSINESS AND BIG BUSINESS 
ARE PARTNERS 


Republic Steel, with annual sales in 
excess of five hundred million dollars, 
with 60,000 employes working in 76 
plants, mines and warehouses, rates as 
big business by any classification. But 
Republic Steel could not have grown 
to its present size without the cooper- 
ation of thousands of small organiza- 
tions which supply Republic with 
goods and services—and other thou- 
sands which buy the steels and steel 
products which Republic makes. In 
turn, Republic’s purchases and the 
purchases of the 60,000 Republic em- 
ployes help to support more than half 
a million small businesses. Here is a 
typical example of partnership between 
small business and big business—a part- 
nership which contributes to the prog- 
ress and prosperity of all concerned. 











REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO | 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS * COLD FINISHED STEELS 


PLATES ¢ BARS * SHAPES * STRIP * SHEETS « PIPE », TUBING > TIN 


FARM FENCB «+ WIRE 


PLATE + NUTS « BOLTS « RIVETS « NAILS « PIG IRON® 
* FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 1h, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecas 
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After World War I, the United States Navy was 
dealt a blow from which it did not recover until 

- World War II was well under way. 

Not only did we voluntarily scrap our battleships 
and cruisers but for more than a decade we refused 
to build up the Navy even to the strength permitted 
by international agreement. 

Now after World War II, is the United States Navy, 
which won the war in the Pacific, to be weakened 
again and dealt a blow from which this time it may 
never recover? 

In advocating a single department of defense that 
subordinates the Navy, Mr. Truman is unintentionally 
endangering the national safety and security. He is 
accepting the advice of men who know little about 
naval war and accepting the opinions of experts in 
land war. Such a mistake cost Germany a victory. 
Hitler relied on a single imperial staff of generals and 
never built up sea power. The British and American 
navies carried troops and supplies across 3,000 miles 
of ocean to enable planes to bomb Germany. The 
American Navy carried troops and supplies across 
8,000 miles of ocean and captured the bases from 
which atomic bombs were launched against Japan. 

Mr. Truman has ignored the job done by the Navy 
in the Pacific and has completely overlooked the 
fact that the United States is really an “island” 
power. With a big ocean on each side of us, we are not 
so much in need of land-army strategists as naval 
strategists. Just as Britain has always found it vital 
to maintain the supremacy of her navy, so the United 
States must do the same. 

Neither General Marshall nor General Eisenhower 
has studied naval problems. They are great land gen- 
erals but not naval strategists. The President probably 
never read the testimony of Admirals Nimitz and 
Halsey or of General Geiger of the Marine Corps, who 
have warned us against the merger. 


Stampeded by slogans: Mr. Truman gives the 
impression that he does not have the will to penetrate 
tangled questions but is anxious to go along with what 
he thinks is the tide of public opinion. Will he be 
known as a President who improvised his policies out 
of slogans and superficialities? The Army and the 
Army Air Forces have conducted an intensive pub- 
licity campaign for a single department of defense. 
They have managed to project slogans that are easily 


MR. TRUMAN‘S MISTAKE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


popularized. On the surface, the plan looks plausible, 
So Mr. Truman accepts it and doesn’t stop to dig 
beneath the surface. 

Then, with a cavalier touch which the American 
people do not like to see in their Presidents, Mr. 
Truman orders the Navy officers to keep silent unless 
called before a congressional committee. What officer 
will dare even then to speak freely? This is a blunder, 
It, however, does tell the American people in effect 
what they may expect under a single department of 
defense, if enacted by Congress. 

Evidently for doing the major job in winning the 
war against Japan, the Navy is to be punished by being 
deprived of any voice at the Cabinet table. Hitherto 
Army and Navy officers could be gagged on military 
matters but each service had a civilian Secretary to 
carry on any public discussion in behalf of their 
respective positions. 

Muzzling the officers: Henceforth when the Navy 
officers ask for appropriations, they will be stopped 
at the office of the Secretary of Defense. In a set-up 
in which the Army has one vote, the Army Air Forces 
has one vote, and the Navy has a minority vote, it is 
easy to see what is to become of the Navy’s requests 
for better weapons for sea power. 

The Air Force view is well known. Lieut. General 
Doolittle has announced in its behalf that both the 
aircraft carrier and the battleship are obsolete. Does 
he want to scrap our Pacific fleet? Is the Congress to 
do what Japan failed to do? Already the Army and 
the Air Forces are arguing for the right to veto the 
Navy’s expenditures. Most of the money must be 
spent presumably for tanks and field guns and for 
land-based air equipment and ground installations 
and strategic bombers. No admiral ought to be tell- 
ing the generals how to make up their appropriations 
any more than Air Force or ground generals should be 
telling the Navy what it needs to fight a sea war. 
Only Congress can weigh all the facts—provided it 
can get them. The single department scheme will 
effectively prevent the Navy from taking issue with 
the recommendations of the Secretary of Defense and 
his Army-trained Chief of Staff. 

The Navy made its mistakes in the war as did the 
Army and the Army Air Forces. Whatever weakness 
there was now is attributed by the President to the 
“committee” type of reasoning in the meetings of the 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 
VOLTAIRE 
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Navy being punished after winning greatest sea war in history— 
President errs in denying naval officers right to be heard— 






Merger of services will not eliminate incompetence. J 


Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington. Common sense 
tells us two heads are better than one, but Mr. Truman 
thinks one is better than two or more, even in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. May it not perhaps have been 
lack of knowledge of the problems of naval war on the 
part of the generals which made it necessary for the 
Navy chiefs to insist on their point of view in the 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff lest the war 
be lost? Is it now seriously contemplated that when a 
naval expert expresses his views, he shall be ordered 
to forget his training and experience and comply? 
And how will the American people ever be able here- 
after to fix, through any inquiry, the responsibility 
for the errors? The cover-up will now be complete. 

The solution to the rise in power of incompetent 
military men is not to diminish all civilian checks 
upon them. Mr. Truman not only refuses to allow 
the Navy a spokesman even at the undersecretary 
level, but he says that henceforth only one civilian 
shall speak for all services, and that a single military 
man shall command the entire armed services. He 
argues really for a generalissimo. 


The way to waste training: It is true the President 
suggests a scheme of “rotation” so that for a time a 
Navy man is chief and for a time an Army man. But 
isn’t this an admission of the very arguments made 
against the merger? For if a Navy man is at the top 
he will not know the Army’s problems, and an Army 
general when at the top will not know the Navy’s 
problems. Rather weakly, the President urges that in 
the future our officers should be trained in all armed 
services, but he forgets that it takes a lifetime of 
training to make a top naval officer. The latter must 
serve on a battleship, on an aircraft carrier, on a 
a cruiser, on a destroyer, and with submarines and 
auxiliary craft. He must learn communications and 
other specialties. What an impossible task it would be 
for him also to spend years trying to learn something 
about field artillery, tanks, motor supply, infantry 
attack and defense, bridge construction and long- 
range bombing? And what a waste of time for men 
who must become specialists in sea or land duty! 

Mr. Truman is mistaken when he says “further 
studies” are unnecessary. When Hitler spoke to his 
people, no further studies were necessary. When Stalin 
speaks, no further studies are necessary. Mr. Truman 
has no right to stop discussion by the very men who 


know military and naval problems from first-hand ex- 
perience. The thing he should do at once to restore 
confidence in his plan is to revoke the gag order which 
he has placed on Admiral Nimitz, Admiral Halsey, 
Admiral Spruance, General Vandegrift and General 
Geiger of the Marine Corps, and the other men who 
fought the war so masterfully against Japan. 


A political alibi? There are passages in Mr. Tru- 
man’s message which suggest that he may have been 
motivated by political strategy in offering the single 
department of defense so vigorously at this time. Mr. 
Truman implies that Pearl Harbor perhaps wouldn’t 
have happened if we had had a single department. 
He also points out that we must hereafter fit our 
diplomacy to the military preparedness we have at- 
tained. This is a slap at Cordell Hull and Franklin 
Roosevelt, who did the opposite. 

Maybe Mr. Truman feels the Democratic Admin- 
istration must present some kind of smokescreen or 
alibi in the 1946 and 1948 elections to cover up the 
shocking disclosures in the Pearl Harbor investigation. 

It is being proved in the congressional hearings that 
the Army had a clear directive to protect Pearl Harbor 
and failed. Now, apparently as a reward, Mr. Truman 
proposes to accept completely the Army’s idea of a sin- 
gle defense department with the Army dominating it. 

Would it not be wiser to reorganize the War De- 
partment from top to bottom and to investigate the 
workings of the Navy Department, too, to see why the 
commanders selected in 1941 by the late President 
Roosevelt were incompetent and caught napping? 

Wouldn’t this be better than to scrap the Navy’s 
morale and to deprive the Navy of the single voice 
it has had at the Cabinet table? Wouldn’t it be better 
also to get all the facts about what happened in the 
Pacific war and then see what form of integration at 
the top level is desirable? Did the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as it has been constituted lose the war? 

Congress has a major responsibility. It should not 
act hastily. It should investigate thoroughly and the 
country should be permitted to hear the testimony of - 
all military and naval men who are familiar with 
what happened before and after the last war began. 

Mr. Truman has shaken the confidence of many of 
his admirers by his arbitrary attitude on the defense 
problem and by his tendency to act impulsively on a 
matter of such grave concern to our future safety. 
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COMPLICATIONS IN FACT FINDING 


Inability of Boards to Demand Complete Data on Wage Disputes 


Mr. Truman’s belief that 
Congress should grant 
right to subpoena records 


Fact finding as a means of settling labor 
disputes is turning out to be more compli- 
cated than was expected. It now appears 
that there is much more to the process than 
simply holding hearings, making recom- 
mendations for wage increases, and then 
watching strikers go back to work. 

Issues that are arising to plague Govern- 
ment fact-finding boards appointed to 
recommend settlements for disputes in the 
oil refineries and in General Motors plants 
include the following: 

Subpoena power to examine company 
books is lacking. Without that power, the 
fact finders are unable to determine a com- 
pany’s ability to pay wage increases de- 
manded by the unions, unless records are 
submitted voluntarily. Few employers are 
willing to open their books to the scrutiny 
of the Government and to unions, on the 

_ ground that this information is confidential. 
Tax returns cannot be examined without 
permission of Congress, and fact finders 
are not likely to ask for that permission. 

Ability-to-pay doctrine, which Presi- 
dent Truman says should be considered in 
weighing the merits of a wage demand, is 
opposed by most employers. It is their con- 
tention that the question of a company’s 
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FACT FINDERS BEYER, GRAHAM AND ELIEL 











es lag. r 
Cis MY jenses. 
—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


THE HUNT'S ON 





ability to pay wage increases is a matter 
for the company alone to decide, and that 
the Office of Price Administration is the 
only Government agency authorized by 
Congress to examine such questions as 
profits and prices. Wage increases, it is 
argued, should be granted on the basis of 
rates paid in the industry and on the basis 
of workers’ productivity. 
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Compulsion is lacking to force either 
employers or unions to take part in fact- 
finding proceedings if they care to stay 
away or withdraw. Withdrawal of either 
party leaves a fact-finding board in the 
position of being able to go ahead with its 
study and make its recommendation on 
the basis of information submitted by only 
one side. The Administration has instruct- 
ed its fact-finding boards to draw such in- 
ferences as they choose from an employer’s 
unwillingness to produce evidence bearing 
on his ability to pay. 

Findings of fact are not enforceable. 
Public opinion must be relied upon to bring 
acceptance of recommendations. 

Wage-price policy of the Government 
complicates the job of the fact finders. Rec- 
ommendations must be made in conform- 
ity with that policy, which permits wages 
to rise when no price increase is required, 
and also recognizes that in some instances 
price increases are justified to bring wages 
in line with the increases in the cost of liv- 
ing. Fact finders, however, are instructed 
by the Administration that they should 
not recommend wage increases which they 
believe will require employers to seek price 
increases after six months. 

Although Congress indicates considerable 
hostility toward Mr. Truman’s proposal 
for a fact-finding law, the President is 
showing a determination to give the fact- 
finding idea a thorough test before aban- 
doning it. What the law would give him 
that he does not now have is the power to 
subpoena company records, so fact finders 
could examine employers’ ability to pay 
wage increases. 

Two types of fact-finding boards are be- 
ing named in carrying out Mr. Truman’s 
experiment in labor relations. One type 
consists of three members representing the 
public, headed by a chairman who served 
as a public representative on the War La- 
bor Board. The oil and General Motors’ 
panels are of this type. The other kind is 
composed of five members, three represent- 
ing the public and one each representing 
employer and union. That type is function- 
ing in a dispute involving a strike of Grey- 
hound bus line employes. 

What is happening to these panels: 

General Motors. This panel, under the 
chairmanship of Lloyd K. Garrison, has to 
decide whether to use the discretion 
granted it by President Truman to examine 
the books of the General Motors Corp. If 
it does decide that it wants to look at the 
company’s books, it must rely on the cor- 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision precision-part making are FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
handling, let. McQUAY- the most versatile in the in- ENGINEERING ...IT'S 
NORRIS make it! Our dustry—and we love tough 

knowledge of metals, our ones! Inquiries are wel- 

35 years of experience in \yors/ come from any industry 

all phases of automotive yi with peacetime plans. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 








He’s going to SOUTHERN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, down 
in Garland, for the acceptance flight on our new come 
pany airplane. With room for five or six people, it 
sure looks like a good thing. 


Executive travel has taken to the air, and we need that 
plane of Southern’s to keep us ahead of competition. 
Jim says those two engines and variable pitch props 
guarantee top performance. He likes the tricycle land- 
ing gear, too... and even with my limited knowledge, 
I can see from the details Southern sent us, there isn’t 
any finer plane construction — their war experience 
with Navy fighting planes, proves that. Then too, gyro- 
scopic instruments and complete radio equipment will 
make weather flying a breeze. 


What I particularly like, is the way the cabin is 
designed. Did you notice how roomy it is? And that 
fold-away desk ... why we’ll have our conference 
reports under way before Jim levels: off on the home 
ward flight. 


Anyway, get that reservation, and while you're at it, 
you might as well revise the schedule for the regional 
sales meetings ... it won’t take half the time now. 
And, oh yes, wire Southern «.. Jim is coming, 
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PLANT IN GARLAND, DALLAS COUNTY, TEXAS 
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poration to supply them. Information ob- 
tained from the books would not be made - 
public, nor would it be open to scrutiny 
by the union. The panel is hopeful that 
this dispute will be settled by collective 
bargaining, thus precluding the necessity 
of a long investigation of the merits of the 
union’s demand for a 30 per cent increase. 

Oil refiners. Much the same problem 
confronts the panel in this case. This group 
of fact finders, headed by Frank P. Gra- 
ham, president of the University of North 
Carolina, is confronted by a demand of the 
union to scrutinize company books. How- 
ever, the panel already has a wage prece- 
dent to guide its recommendation. The 
Sinclair Refining Co. has settled with the 
union for an 18 per cent increase, and the 
panel may find it convenient to use this 
settlement as a pattern for the other re- 
fineries involved. 

Greyhound bus lines. The technique 
employed in setting up this fact-finding 
board differed somewhat from that of the 
others. The board was appointed by Secre- 
tary of Labor Schwellenbach with the pro- 
viso that the strikers return to work and 
that the companies make wage adjust- 
ments retroactive to October 31. How- 
ever, the Schwellenbach plan hit a snag 
when the company rejected the retro- 
active wage provision and the union re- 
fused to order the men back to work un- 
til the companies had complied with Mr. 
Schwellenbach’s conditions. 

Without legislation empowering the 
Government to subpoena employer’s rec- 
ords, Mr. Truman may find his fact-finding 
efforts confined to general recommenda- 
tions issued orily on the basis of facts avail- 
able to unions and such Government agen- 
cies as the Commerce Department. But if 
Congress grants the subpoena power he 
requests, the Government, if it chooses 
to do so, can determine to some extent 
what profit an employer should make and 
what share of his income should go to work- 
ers and stockholders or be passed on to 
consumers in the form of lower prices. 








Ford vs. UAW 


The Ford Motor Co., counted on by the 
CIO and the Truman Administration to 
break the wage stalemate in the auto in- 
dustry, is showing no signs of yielding to 
demands of the United Auto Workers 
union for a 30 per cent wage increase, An 
early settlenient is not in sight. 

Although there is no immediate prospect 
of a strike against Ford, negotiations are 
threatening to drag out well into the new 
year. Bargaining sessions are in recess 
until Jagquary 8. 

Issues now separating the company and 
the-union are these: 

Wages. The union has refused to budge 
from its original demand for a 30 per cent 
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wage increase. The company has offered 
12.4 per cent. The view of Government 
officials is that in the end the company 
probably will offer, and the union will 
accept, an increase of around 15 per cent. 

In offering a raise of 12.4 per cent, 
Ford said it was willing to gamble fhat it 
could pay this added expense of $33,000,- 
000 without a price increase. The union 
rejected the offer on the ground that the 
company could afford to pay the full 30 
per cent and because it contended that the 
increase would not be a blanket raise, 
with the result that many workers would 
receive little or nothing. Ford also specified 
that the increase would not be effective 
until output reached 80,000 units a month. 
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The union objected that this would delay 
the increase for an indefinite period. 

Company security. The wage offer also 
was conditioned on the union’s agreeing 
to eliminate unauthorized strikes, to re- 
duce the number of union committeemen, 
and to recognize certain prerogatives of 
management. The union complained that 
there was no provision that would prevent 
company supervisors from provoking wild- 
cat strikes. 

Two-year contract. The company pro- 
posed that the wage increase offered re- 
main in effect for two years, and that if 
the OPA should raise Ford prices during 
that period, the union should not make 
the increase the basis for further wage de- 
mands. The union objected that this would 
“shackle” the workers so that they could 
not seek relief from further increases in 
living costs. 

Negotiations between Ford and the 
UAW differ from those between General 
Motors and UAW in that they still are on 
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research can sewe you 






1. Expanding the knowledge of the vitamins 

A major part of our business is the produc- 

tion of bland, stable vitamin A and E con- 
centrates by high-vacuum distillation. 

Much of what is known about these vitamins 
today has originated in the research labo-, 
ratories of DPI, and new information on 
their properties is constantly being s«accu- 
mulated here. 


2. Exploring the production and use of high yacuum 
Excursions into high-vacuum chemistry, in- 
volving vacuums that approach the total 
absence of air, have resulted in entirely new 
types of equipment. DPI’s vacuum coating 
unit is just one example of such equipment, 
developed and perfected through high 
vacuum research for a specialized role in 
industry. 


3. Pioneering in the use of molecular distillation 
(Many substances which have been hitherto 
undistillable, such as waxes, heavy oils, and 
fixed fats, yield valuable fractions when 
subjected to the DPI process of molecular 

distillation in high vacuum. One of the 
cornerstones of DPI research, this revolu- 
tionary new process is only beginning to 
demonstrate its tremendous possibilities. 

We invite you to investigate. Interesting 
technical literature on advances in vacuum 
chemistry will be sent at your request. 





Coating lenses in high vacuum, 
an important product of DPI re- 
search. Coating optical parts with 

extremely thin layers of metallic salts 

paradoxically increases their efficiency, 
facilitates the transmission of light, 
increases ‘the brightness and clarity 
of the image. Originally developed 

Sor photographic equipment, the lens 

coater played an important role dure 
ing the war, and has a greater part 

to play for manufacturers of lenses 
and electronic controls during the 


days ahead. 
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755 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
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FOR EXECUTIVE DECISIONS 


His maxm 1s: “Do what needs doing 
when it ought to be done.” Through 
the microphone heart of Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation he maintains pre- 
cise and constant control over his mul- 
tiple activities . ,. makes and confirms 
his decisions . . . instanily. 

You, too, will find that Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation will double your 
ability to get things done. The micro- 
phone on your desk is your Control 
Center for executive action. It enables 
you to dictate without requiring the 
presence of your secretary—leaves her 
free to protect you from interruptions 
and to do other important work for 
you. It even records important across- 





the-desk conversations. This magic 
microphone speeds the flow of work 
throughout your entire organization. 

Other electronic Dictaphone models 
meet all office requirements. Consult the 
phone book, or send for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., To- 


ronto 2, Ontario. 


eF__ 





The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustie and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearingsaid trade-mark. 





Labor Week 


an amicable basis. The bitterness that has 
marked the GM-UAW bargaining is miss- 
ing. The Ford negotiations are largely in 
the hands of John S. Bugas, Ford labor 
relations director, and Richard T. Leonard, 
director of the UAW Ford division. The 
union is carefully avoiding strike talk, and 
the company has gone out of its way to 
praise the union’s strike record since the 
war. Continuance of this friendly relation- 
ship should increase chances of settling the 
dispute without a strike. 








WLB’s Successor 


Employers and unions should not over- 
look the fact that wage stabilization is to 
continue after the War Labor Board goes 
out of business at the end of this year. 
Voluntary wage increases that affect price 
ceilings still must be submitted to the Gov- 
ernment for approval. Employers must 
continue to obtain Government approval 
before reducing wages. 

WLB’s duties as a stabilizing agency 
will be taken over by a special stabiliza- 
tion division of the Department of Labor. 
This division will handle no labor disputes, 
but will carry out provisions of the Wage 
Stabilization Act. Although a part of the 
Labor Department, the stabilization di- 
vision is expected to have complete au- 
tonomy of policy and procedure, and in 
those respects will not be answerable to 
Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach. 

Present organization plans call for re- 
gional divisions patterned after the War 
Labor Board’s 12 regional boards. These 
divisions will be manned by smaller staffs 
than were required by WLB. 

Like WLB, the stabilization division will 
be a tripartite body made up of representa- 
tives of industry, labor and the public. 
It will be a smaller organization, in that 
each group will be represented by two men 
and two alternates, instead of four men 
and four alternates as in WLB. 

Regular members of the new division 
are: 

Representing the public: W. Willard 
Wirtz, Chairman, and Sylvester Garrett. 
Mr. Wirtz served as a member of the War 
Labor Board and Mr. Garrett was chair- 
man of WLB’s Third Regional Board at 
Philadelphia. ; 

Representing industry: Earl N. Can- 
non, vice president of the American Truck- 
ing Association and the Yellow Truck 
Lines, Inc., Madison, Wis.; and R. Ran- 
dall Irwin, director of the industrial rela- 
tions service of the Aircraft Industries As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Calif. Both served 
as industry members of WLB. 

Representing labor: Robert J. Watt, 
international representative of the AFL; 
and Carl J. Shipley, an international rep- 
resentative of the CIO United Auto Work- 
ers. They also served as members of WLB. 
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This rocker arm, with bore 
ground in a Bryant Grinder, was 


red line shows 


quality of the part is shown in the 


reflection of the chart 





When you measure 
9 


in millionths of an inch 





Often times life depends directly on quality 
of finish and dimensional accuracy. In such 
cases, it is necessary to precision grind the 
bore while holding to extremely close toler- 
ances for roundness and parallelism. In 
every case, rapid production must be 
obtainec Finding the solution to hundreds 
of problems like the above has given Bryant 
a background of engineering know-how, 
plus a complete line of machines to meet 
any problems in the internal grinding field. 


WE KNOW YOUR PROBLEM 
iS DIFFERENT 


You may never have a problem just like the 
one illustrated. But the next time you have 
ANY problem in which extreme accuracy 
of internal grinding must be coupled with 
speed of production and the maintenance 
of close tolerances on other specifications: 


Send for the Man from Bryant! 


SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U. S. A. 





Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 64 of a Series 





th yout LETTRRAEAD by 
as your predict? 


Here is a success story with far-reaching effect on the lives 
of millions of people. The Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
began as a small community business in 1862 and grew to be 
the world’s largest manufacturer of household glass. Besides 
fine tableware and famous Fire-King oven glass, they manu- 

- facture superior glass containers that keep perishable goods 
and liquids fresh and germ-free. 


The Anchor Hocking letterhead on Strathmore paper is a daily 
reminder of the fine products this company has to offer. Their 
letterhead is one way of proving their insistence on quality. 
Be sure you give your product the letterhead it deserves. The 
Strathmore watermark is your -ssurance of quality. 


STRATHMORE e222: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





YOUR WASTE PAPER IS STILL NEEDED! Paper salvage must continue, lest the recon-) 
version program be impaired. Paper shortage can be a serious bottleneck. Continue 
to get your waste paper into the hands of your local salvage dealer or committee. 
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Do you believe that the President's 
plan to make strikes and lockouts 
unlawful for 30 days while a fact- 
finding board functions will reduce 
work stoppages? 


To present a cross section of public 
opinion on the preceding question, 
The United States News asked mem- 
bers of Congress, business executives 
and others for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


A. N. Williams 


New York, N.Y.; President, Western Union 
Telegraph Co., 


answers: 

The President’s plan providing for a 
cooling-off period of 30 days before em- 
ployes can strike is particularly appropri- 
ate for a company like Western Union. 
Western Union is a public-service com- 
pany, and the public should be afforded 
the protection provided in President Tru- 
man’s message. A similar plan has been in 
effect with respect to the country’s rail- 
roads, and industrial strife in that field 
has been but rare and occasional. It 
should benefit the public equally as well 
in the other public-service fields. 


R. J. Thomas 


Detroit, Mich.; President, International 
Union, United Auto Workers (CIO), 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I believe President Truman’s proposal 
will tend to increase the number of work 
stoppages because it will encourage em- 
ployers to continue to hold back from 
genuine collective bargaining. The way to 
prevent work stoppages is to settle ques- 
tions, not to refer them. 


Rep. Jennings Randolph 


(Dem.), W. Va.; Member, House Committee 
on Labor; Chairman-Designate, House Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, 


answers: , (by telegraph) 

President Truman’s proposal is merito- 
rious. Fact-finding boards, especially dur- 
ing reconversion, would implement and 
not destroy collective bargaining. I per- 
sonally believe in labor’s right to strike in 
peacetime, but I feel postponing of in- 
dividual strikes during determination of 
labor-management disputes is desirable so 
that the public interest is provided for by 
continuing the production of essential con- 
sumer goods. 

Hard-won gains for responsible union- 
ism and loyal labor must be preserved. I 
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How big is a “drop in the bucket”? 





T FIRST GLANCE, the 

item of printed forms 

in the over-all cost of 

your product or service 

seems to be “a drop in 
the bucket.” 

But take another look. 
How does that “drop” in- 
fluence the cost and eff- 
ciency of performing 
every function in your 
business? 

You don’t have to guess at the answer. There is 
a practical, proved technique of analyzing your 
business forms systems. It shows up any unneces- 
sary’ paperwork costs. And, more important, our 
case histories of many leading companies show that 
it frequently resolves a problem of control and un- 
necessary costs into five or six figure annual savings. 

Savings in all the “drops in the bucket” im- 





Cost of all activities controlled 
by systems and records. 














prove your product... your service... your dealer 
and customer relations. Why not start with this 
“drop” and investigate your paperwork costs today. 

You'll find that Standard’s Kant-Slip continuous 
forms are designed to effect maximum economy in 
writing, handling, using and filing records — 
through paperwork simplification—and to improve 
control. 

Ask the Standard representative to show you 
actual case histories that will point out how your 
business can benefit from similar paperwork sim- 
plification savings. 


WRITE, TODAY, for FREE booklet, 
“A New Frontier in Business.” It 
gives you a closer look at that 
“drop in the bucket"... tells you 
how much you CAN buy in busi- 
ness forms, today ... . what you 
have a right to expect. 


990000 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Record Systems of Control for Business and Industry 


DAYTON, 


1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland, California. Canada: R. L.-Crain, Limited, Ottawa. London: W. H. Smith & Son, Lid. 








Bekaging Specialist 


He’ll be glad 
Dto introduce you 


#8 


. . to a complete line of set-up boxes in 
strong, transparent acetate. material. 

Kellogg designers are ready to help you 
emphasize the beauty of your product, pro- 
tect its cleanliness, insure its freshness and 
charm, enhance its sales value. Let. us tell 
you about the infinite possibilities of trans- 
|] parent acetate material. The public likes it 
 ... and you'll like its sales appeal when 
fashioned by Kellogg. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 


KELLOGG CONTAINER, 
/ DIVISION | 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS. 




















PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 


Question of the Week 



















feel, however, the objectives embraced 
within this bill, H. R. 2908, would not 
destroy, but might well reinforce, vol- 
untary mediation and sanctity of con- 
tract. 

I can conceive that the law’s operation 
should be for the reconversion emergency 
only. If it worked well, labor, manage- 
ment and Government might co-oper- 
atively desire its permanency. 


Senator Wiley 


(Rep.), Wisc.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Judiciary, Commerce and Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

answers: 

Yes, in my opinion it may have a salu- 
tary effect just as the same formula has 
worked in the case of the railroads. But I 
do not believe that the President’s pro- 
posal goes far enough in its effort to pro- 
tect the rights of labor, management and, 
particularly, the public. 

What I believe necessary to remedy the 
strike situation are: a provision for com- 
pulsory arbitration as the last resort; the 
making of unions legally responsible for 
any illegal acts which they may commit, 
and the making of unions subject to anti- 
trust and antiracketeering laws. 


James B. Carey 


Washington, D.C.; Secretary-Treasurer; 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
answers: 

If free enterprise is to be preserved, the 
right of management to withdraw its in- 
vestment and the right of workers to with- 
draw their labor must remain unrestricted. 
Any encroachment on one of those pre- 
rogatives by the public authority will lead 
to control and dictation of the other. 

The American people have demonstrat- 
ed in the past that coercion, foreign or do- 
mestic, will be challenged by defiant and 
repeated demonstrations of the free act 
that coercion seeks to restrain. 


(by telegraph) 


Leo F. Bollens 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, Federation of 
Westinghouse Independent Salaried Union, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I do not. believe that the President’s 
plan to make strikes and Jockouts unlaw- 
ful for 30 days while a fact-finding board 
functions will materially reduce work 
stoppages. 

FWISU supports the idea of establish- 
ing a board, but believes such a board 
should have authority to make decisions 
and enforce them after genuine collective 
bargaining has failed. We are unequivocal- 
ly opposed to a 30-day cooling-off period, 
as it abridges the right of the union to 
strike at the most propitious time. 
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Temperature and pressure conditions of the world’s by Curtiss-Wright research engineers who are con- 
highest air routes can be simulated in this modern _ stantly striving to solve the problems relating to the 
high-altitude test chamber used by Curtiss-Wright extreme altitudes and supersonic speeds ahead in this 
engineers to perfect aircraft engine fuel systems... age of flight. 

One of literally hundreds of experiments conducted 





Incredible stresses test the stamina of 
Curtiss electric propellers. In this electronic 
test cell every type of propeller vibration 


The little rooms where new worlds are made _—_ <1. {urlicated=to assure the dependa- 


bility of the Curtiss variable pitch revers- 
ible propellers that provide new freedom 
from noise, new braking features for trans 


All scientific progress begins with a man sitting quietly ina room... pert pleas, 


at his work table... thinking. 


So it was when the young Wright brothers, in the rear of their 
bicycle shop in Dayton, Ohio, drew little pencil sketches of a 
machine that would enable men to fly. 
And so it is today at Curtiss-Wright, 
where scientists and engineers 


work unceasingly, in single- 
minded dedication to the 


‘ 


He’s watching a laboratory “rainbow” whose 
changing color patterns determine the strength 
of materials used in the mighty Wright Cyclone 
engine... another assurance of reliability devel- 
oped by the kind of research that is helping the 
tirplane to remake transportation while creating 
vast Opportunities for you in the new age of 
trade, travel and communication. 
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cause of progress in the air. Great modern laboratories implement their 
search for new and better ways of air transportation. From these 
laboratories have come many remarkable advances which make it 
possible to bring the benefits of faster, more comfortable air travel to 
more and more people, at ever-diminishing costs. 

For future developments of the air age, whatever form they may 

take, look to Curtiss-Wright. 
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NINHABITED WASTES of the Arctic rap- 
U idly are becoming the object of a new 
set of international rivalries. Military men 
point out that all the important powers 
are grouped in a relatively small area out- 
side the Arctic Circle, and, as the accom- 
panying map shows, any war of the future 
is likely to center on the North Pole. A 
race to obtain rights already involves 
possible bases on Spitsbergen and Iceland. 

The United States, for many years, has 
possessed one highly strategic area in the 
North, and now is seeking air rights in 
others. 

Alaska, long U.S. territory, proved its 
great value during the recent war. From 
Fairbanks, the Russians ferried 3,500 
planes across Siberia to the front in 
Europe. Alaska also is on the direct route 
from mid-U.S. to Japan and China. 

Iceland and Greenland are areas where 
the U.S. is seeking peacetime rights to 
bases and weather stations that were used 
during the war. From Iceland, it is only 
1,050 miles to London, 1,250 miles to 


* Berlin, and 1,900 miles to Moscow. Green- 


land, a Danish possession, is on the direct 
air routes from such cities as Detroit and 
Chicago, in the U.S., to London, Berlin 
and Moscow, in Europe. 

Russia, likewise, is showing an interest in 
air bases in the North. Last July, at Pots- 
dam, Generalissimo Stalin brought up the 
subject of possible Russian rights in Spits- 
bergen, which is a possession of Norway. 
Spitsbergen is 3,500 miles away from 
Washington, but it is only 300 miles from 
Northern Greenland. Russia, because of 
her long Arctic coast line, organized a 
“Northern Sea Route Administration” 
some years ago. Also, she is reported to 
maintain bases and weather stations on 
ice fields between her coast and the Pole. 

The British Empire, through the Domin 
ion of Canada, possesses much strategic 
land in the Arctic region. Grant Island, 
farthest north, is only 400 miles from the 
Pole. Northern Canada has a vital relation 
to the defense problems of the U.S., and 
may figure prominently in any future col- 
laboration between the two countries. 

Secret bases in the Far North, accord- 
ing to air strategists, could be used as 
launching sites for rockets, pilotless planes 
and long-range bombers that would carry 
atomic bombs to the main cities of U.S. 
and Europe, 1,500 to 2,000 miles away. 
One suggestion is that the whole Arctic 
region be internationalized under the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. But 
this cannot be done for some time to come, 
if ever, and, meanwhile, the powers are 
scrambling for whatever advantages in 
the Arctic they can get. 











... what else is in store for these Man-Made Gems? 


THAT’S A GOOD QUESTION. But at this point no one can give 
you the complete answer to it. 

The full possibilities of these man-made gems have not 
been explored. The making of synthetic sapphire and ruby 
in this country is an infant industry—born in World War IT. 

Prior to the war, all our synthetic sapphire and ruby were 
imported. When our supply of these war-vital materials was 
cut off, THE LINDE AiR Propucts CoMPANY, a Unit of UCC, 
at the request of the government con- 
densed into months the research necessary 
to master the techniques of quantity pro- 
duction. 

Of all the gems, synthetic sapphire and 
ruby, like their natural forms, are second 
only to the diamond in hardness. Already 
they have many uses. 


They are long-wearing thread guides in 


Synthetic SAPPHIRE and RUBY 
are grown as Boules and Rods 


textile mills. They are the bearings in watches and delicate 
navigation instruments. They make phonograph needles 
that will far outlast metal. They are much in demand for 
jewelry ... and are used for many types of cutting tools, 
gages, spray nozzles, burnishing wheels and insulators. 
What else are they good for? If you are technically 
minded and read the italicized paragraph below, you may 


come up with a new answer or two. 


In addition to extraordinary wear resistance and 
great beauty, LINDE synthetic sapphire and ruby 
are highly resistant to most chemicals and have 
high strength at temperatures up to 3,000 deg. F. 
and higher. Electrical losses at all frequencies are 
low. They can be given an exceptionally smooth 
surface, and can be bonded to other materials. 
Available in half-boules up to 150 carats, and in 
rods of 0.065 in, to 0.125 in, diameter, 


For additional information send for the folder 
H-12 “Synthetic Sapphire Production.” 


LINDE SYNTHETIC GEM MATERIALS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street [I[§@ New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 
ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Inc., United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


PLASTICS— Bakelite Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES— National Carbon Company, Ine. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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| of National Issues 








Administration's Move to Solve 
Housing Crisis: Press Reaction 


Administration attempts to solve the 
housing shortage are approved only in part 
by the nation’s editors. Most newspapers 
comment favorably on President Truman’s 
order to release surplus Government hous- 
ing and building materials and to restore 
priorities on materials, with preference to 
go to houses costing less than $10,000. 
Many oppose creation of the office of 
Housing Expediter, but, since the country 
is going to have one, generally favor the 
selection of Louisville’s ex-Mayor Wilson 
Wyatt for the post. Most opposition to the 
program centers around the setting of 
price controls on housing, as recommended 
by the President and proposed in the 
pending Patman bill. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
(Ind.-Dem.) finds the program as a whole 
“promising,” especially the Wyatt ap- 
pointment, but questions the wisdom of 
price ceilings, even though the proposed 
policy seems “much more liberal and real- 
istic . . . than the OPA is following in 
. and... might there- 
fore have a better chance of working.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Ind.-Rep.) fears that ceilings “may choke 
off a lot of speculative housing projects 
which are very much needed,” and adds 
that “much will depend on the way the 
controls are administered.” 

“Though too little and too late,” the 
President’s plan “is better than nothing,” 
says the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal 
(Ind.), asserting that its major fault is 
neglect of the renting class, since it makes 
no provision for Government-financed 
housing. Realtors and owners should be 
reassured by the fact that “the plan in- 
volves no regimentation or curtailment of 
personal rights,” says this newspaper, 
which defends price ceilings as necessary. 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) criti- 
cizes the program as having “only a re- 
mote connection with what is causing the 
shortage.” Asserting that “home building 
is tied up” by restrictions imposed by 
local monopolies and Government price 
policies, this paper declares that “the ex- 
act opposite of a remedy is to interpose 
more restrictions and then to cap the 
whole absurd mess with a ceiling price.” 

Similarly, the San Francisco (Calif.) 
Chronicle (Ind.-Rep.) says: “Nothing will 
build houses faster than a free operation of 
supply and demand, and that by itself will 
control prices.” While approving priorities 
for veterans in materials and houses, the 
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Chronicle opposes a “czar” as “better calcu- 
lated to tie more knots in the problem.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) believes the situation “calls, surely, 
for an expediter,” but fears that price 
ceilings, “unless imposed with extreme 














—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post- meng 


BACK TO EARTH 


care will prevent or discourage 
building of new homes and so raise in- 
flationary pressures on the price of old 
ones.” It asserts that “the home-building 
industry in all its branches must be funda- 
mentally reformed.” 

“Controls should not discourage pro- 
duction, provided ceilings on mate- 
rials and upon completed housing units 
are high enough,” argues the Winston- 
Salem (N.C.) Journal (Ind.-Dem.) in de- 
fense of price ceilings. 

The Rochester (N.Y.) Times-Union 
(Rep.) predicts that fixing the prices will 
be “a tremendous task, certain to be per- 
formed slowly and inefficiently,” with the 
net result “less, not more, residential con- 
struction.” 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Times (Ind.- 


Rep.) is doubtful of the success of price 


controls of finished houses, but is of 
the opinion that controls over mate- 
rials “may be temporarily advisable.” 


“Federal controls are merely a_ stop- 
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Do you hate to be late, miss 
appointments? Then you’ll 
want to own a Hamilton when 
these fine, accurate watches 
are available again. Your new 
Hamilton is coming as quickly 
as we can reconvert to peace- 
time production. Wait for it! 
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Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy”—Lancaster, Pa. 





Gala Orrasiong 


Only Myers’s Rum can give that dis- 
tinetive flavour to special holiday drinks 
— Punches, Egg Nogs, Toddies. 

100% Fine Jamaica. 97 Proof. Rich. 
Mellow. Full-bodied. Add that touch of 
final perfection to festive holiday drinks* 
with Myers’s Jamaica Rum! 


MYERS'S.EGG NGS 


Cocktail glass » 


2 R 


* for free ind book write to 


R. U. Delap« & Company 
""e sight Street, New k 13 * 


MYERS’S ie 
JAMAICA RUM 


Flavour the Rum Must Be Myers 














What... « monic baa \S ! 


“Yes, indeed! We’re famous girls. We 
helped bring civilization to the west 
...70 years ago when we were Fred 
Harvey’s first waitresses. Wherever we 
went the rugged frontier blossomed 
with new homes and wholesome com- 
munities. Then as now we were known 
as The Harvey Girls ... and that’s the 
name of a thrilling movie about us!” 


And the Harvey Girls today have an 
important job, too. They’re still “feed- 
ing the trains” as they did in the early 
days... but now it’s trainloads of our 
victorious fighting men on their way 
home from the war fronts or moving 
on to new assignments. 


Serving these men... tens of thou- 
sinds of extra meals daily ... still is 
Fred Harvey’s most important job. 
When that job is done, when travel 
is back to normal again, you can count 
on the old-time hospitality famous un- 
der three generations of Harveys. 


Served in Technicolor! 


is. The adventurous story of Fred 
Harvey’s early waitresses has in- 
spired one of Metro-Goldwyn- 
/ \ Mayer's major productions of the 
/ \ year, “THE HARVEY GIRLS” a musi- 
i\ cal film in Technicolor, starring 
\\ Judy Garland. "THE HARVEY GIRLS” 
al is brimful of thrill and romance, 
i- rich in the lore of frontier days. 


hy J iarwry 


RESTAURANTS «SHOPS e HOTELS « DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
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Pre and Con 





gap,” the Hartford (Conn.) Courant 
(Rep.) observes, but believes that in the 
present situation “emergency measures are 
justified.” It finds “nothing particularly 
stringent” about proposed price controls 
and defends them on the ground that “no 
one wants to see a repetition of the con- 
ditions that prevailed in the 1920s.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.) 
urges restoration of the requirement that 
builders submit’ plans and fix reasonable 
prices or rentals in order to obtain ma- 
terials. Citing the “dangers of blowing up 














PES 
—Alexander in Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


WELCOME HOME, BUDDY! 





a real estate bubble that would be cer- 
tain to burst with disastrous conse- 
quences,” the Post supports the Patman 
provision setting the ceiling price for an 
occupied house at the figure of the first 
bona fide sale after the measure becomes 
effective. 

But the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 
(Ind.) argues that, while this provision 
“might curb future speculation, it might 
induce immediate sales, and more evic- 
tions, by giving large holders an incentive 
to fix as high a ceiling as possible now, 
while the market is up.” The Record ap- 
proves the Truman plan as it concerns 
materials and priorities, but warns that 
the proposed controls on prices and credits 
“must be handled with the utmost care if 
they are not to hamper .. . building.” 

Believing that “there is a stronger case 
for control of house prices than for most 
controls,” the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindi- 
cator (Ind.-Dem.) says “a good deal will 
depend on how the program is admin- 
istered” and hopes Mr. Wyatt “can be re- 
lied upon to put the emphasis on stimulus 
rather than control.” It finds the Presi- 
dent’s ‘proposals “good as far as they go,” 
but believes that “still more could be done.” 
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‘= buyers for business, such as yourself, the knowledge of a 
company is often summed up in its “trademark”’. The 


seal which not only identifies American Engineering 











\ : 4 : . 
Company machinery, but reflects its entire 80-year history, 
progress and performance, is simply the two letters “4” 
a in a circle. Users of one or more €& machines have learned ; 
that this seal carries both a promise and its fulfillment. 
It promises soundly engineered, carefully designed and skill- 
fully made products. It delivers all these, always, while 
providing performance-insurance through nation-wide 
servicing facilities. That’s why thousands of business 
men specify and approve & 
: machinery ... secure in the 
D POWER PUMPS & CONTROLS 
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WHAT YOU CAN BUILD UNDER NEW RULES 


People who build homes, both contrac- 
tors and individuals, after January 15 are 
going to have to get certificates from the 
Government if they want any assurance 
of obtaining materials. And, to get these 
“tickets,” they often are going to have to 
prove their need for new homes. This is 
the meaning behind the new rules govern- 
ing priorities on building materials, just 
issued by the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration. 

Veterans of World War II are to have 
top preference when it comes to getting 
materials. In fact, comparatively few per- 
sons who did not serve during the re- 
cent war will be able to build. Priorities 
will be given only for homes that cost no 
more than $10,000, including the cost of 
the land and improvements. So, very few 
homes costing more than that will be con- 
structed in the months ahead. 

A set-aside of 50 per cent of the coun- 
try’s building materials for homes costing 
under $10,000 means that there will be a 
scramble for the rest of the materials. 
These will have to be obtained from sup- 
plies where priorities are not required. 
Only 50 per cent of available materials, 
thus, will be left for construction of in- 
dustrial buildings and hospitals, for re- 
pairs and improvements, and for building 
higher-priced homes. Some critics of the 
program say this condition will increase 
black-market operations. 


In getting priorities to build a home, 
what is the procedure? 


First, the prospective home builder files an 
application for priorities with the nearest 
office of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, which processes the applications in 


. the field. FHA will have been told in 


advance by CPA how much materials 
will be available for homes under the 
program. 


With his application, the home builder 
must give a complete outline of his plans. 
This must include specifications and must 
show that financial backing has been ar- 
ranged. It also must show that arrange- 
ments have been made for local building 
permits, utility services, etc., and that 
actual construction can start within 60 
days. In addition, the application must 
give assurance that the prospective builder 
owns or has arranged to lease the property 
on which he plans to build. 


In cases where there are more applica- 
tions than materials available in a com- 
munity, FHA is expected to take into con- 
sideration such matters as_ individual 
needs. Emphasis will be on preference to 
relieve hardship cases. 
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How the priorities work: 


If the FHA approves an application, it 
will issue a priorities certificate carrying 
the symbol “HH.” This will entitle the 
builder to priorities on construction ma- 
terials that are scarce. No priorities are 
involved except for materials in tight 
supply. HH ratings become void if con- 
struction does not start within 60 days. 


The builder then will take his “ticket” 
to his building contractor or directly to a 
dealer in building supplies. The suppliers 
are supposed to set aside a percentage of 
their materials to fill these priority orders. 
They, in turn, can pass the certificate on 
to their distributors, who are supposed to 
furnish the materials. Finally, the orders 
can be delivered to producers, who also are 
supposed to supply home-priority materials. 


Can a nonveteran get priorities to 
build a home to rent or sell? 


He sometimes can, but he is supposed to 
give veterans the first chance to get this 
home before offering it to a nonveteran. 
After 30 days, if there is no veteran ap- 
plying to rent or buy, he can sell it to 
someone else. Also, there is a top limit of 
$80 a month on rentals of houses built 
under this priorities program. 


HH priorities also can be obtained for 
apartments and conversion of buildings 
and improvements where additional living 
space results and the cost is not above 
$10,000 per dwelling unit. There are no 
priorities, however, for repairs. Applica- 
tions can be made to get HH priorities for 
buildings already started, provided all re- 
quirements are met. Priorities ratings can- 
not be transferred by veterans or other 
builders without FHA approval. 


With their applications, builders of homes 
for rent or sale must file more information 
than other builders. They must show how 
much the houses will rent for or sell for. 
This gives FHA and CPA an indirect con- 
trol over selling prices of new homes. If a 
builder plans to sell for too much, his ap- 
plication simply is turned down, and he 
gets no priorities. 


There also will be an indirect control over 
quality. FHA will be able to check the 
cost of materials going into a. house, and 
thus determine if the proposed selling 
price is too high for the types of material 
to be used. In this way, FHA expects to 
prevent a new home that cost $6,000 from 
being sold for possibly- $8,000. 


How will the rules be enforced? 


The matter of enforcement poses a prob- 
lem. The entire program is based upon 


authority given in the Second War Powers 
Act, which is due to run at least until next 
July 1. Violation of priorities regulations, 
under this law, can bring a penalty of a 
$10,000 fine and one year in prison. Off- 
cials, however, are counting more on co- 
operation, rather than this penalty, in get- 
ting compliance. 


CPA officials will have the power to check 
on the final cost to see that it is not more 
than $10,000, or not above the amount 
shown in original specifications. Builders 
will be given a small percentage leeway 
on this. Also, an official check can be made 
to determine whether priorities materials 
are used for the purposes specified. Ac- 
tually, however, there will not be a very 
large enforcement staff under the program. 


Will holders of certificates be assured 
of getting materials? 


CPA expect holders of HH priority certifi- 
cates to get the needed materials. Some- 
times there will be delays. If the agency 
finds that more certificates are being is- 
sued than can be filled, it will cut back on 
the number being issued. The 10 materials 
to which the priorities apply are brick, 
clay sewer pipe, structural tile, bathtubs, 
lumber, millwork, cast-iron soil pipe, cast- 
iron radiation, gypsum board and gypsvm 
lath. CPA has inventory controls over mest 
of these materials. 


How prices will be controlled: 


The principal role of the Office of Price 
Administration, under this program, is to 
hold down the cost of building materials. 
The agency is putting- dollars-and-cents 
prices on major building materials in each 
area of the country. These ceilings, in 
some instances, will reflect increased pro- 
duction costs. 


OPA also will continue to control rents in 
localities of acute housing shortages. These 
controls will apply to new, as well as to 
old, homes, though builders usually can 
get higher rental rates to offset higher 
building costs. OPA has no control over 
the selling prices of either old or new 
houses, though bills are pending in Con- 
gress to grant this power. 


This new-housing program is aimed at pro- 
ducing 500,000 or more homes during 1946, 
but may not produce more than 400,000. 
The priorities system will continue in 
effect only until July 1, unless Congress 
decides to extend it. In the meantime, 
most new priorities homes will go to 
veterans, including members of the mer- 
chant marine during World War II, or to 
families with veteran-members who are 
able.to qualify for priorities “tickets.” 
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LOOK BEYOND THE NAME 


FOR SERVICE ON ACCURATE PRODUCTION WORK 





Bite a 


Ohio Tool’s Engineering Department and Tool 
Room can design and quickly build any tools 
and gages necessary for production performed 
in our plant. Beyond these facilities you will find 
tremendous capacity for precision manufac- 
turing and assembling of production parts. 


Ohio Tool’s 1250 skilled employees operat- 
ing over 500 modern machines have the 


“know how” which results in priced right 
production work. 


If your reconversion schedule calls for quick 
delivery of production machine work (large or 


small quantities) let Ohio Tool quote you. 


Quotations are made promptly and completed 
parts are delivered in record time. 


WRITE FOR OUR EQUIPMENT LIST TODAY — DEPT. 51 





MAIN PLANT AND OFFICES = 


3160 WEST 106th STREET 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO. 


















Special Report 


Turning point next summer. 
Manufacturing activity as 
key to provision of work 


A period of sharply rising unemployment 
lies immediately ahead for the United 
States, but the problem now arising is ex- 
pected to run its course before another 
year is ended. That is the outcome to be 
expected by present developments in de- 
mobilization and in industry’s plans for 
production. The prospect is that unem- 
ployment will be less critical than Govern- 
ment officials once feared, but still suf- 
ficiently serious to create official head- 
aches. - 

Official forecasters who had expected an 
employment crisis a few months after V-J 
Day missed the mark widely. They fore- 
cast 5,000,000 jobless by mid-November, 
but fewer than half that number were out 
of work at that time. Unemployment for 





(This article represents the result of ‘an 
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extensive research on a fopic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT RISE AHEAD: 
IMPACT OF VETERANS’ RETURN 


Sharp Upturn in Job Seekers That Is to Follow the Present Lull 


the last three months of 1945 promises to 
average 2,600,000. 

In December, however, claims for unem- 
ployment compensation began to increase, 
and that trend is expected to continue for 
another six months. By next summer, as 
the chart on this page shows, unemploy- 
ment is to reach a peak, with a second- 
quarter average of perhaps 6,871,000. Then 
the number of new jobs promises to begin 
to outrun the number of jobless, and, in 
the first three months of 1947, unemploy- 
ment is expected to drop to 4,238,000. 

This increase and decrease in the ranks 
of the jobless provide a measure of the 
task confronting industry and an indica- 
tion of industry’s ability to perform that 
task. 

Veterans. The decline in the size of the 
nation’s military forces is the root of the 
problem. The Army and the Navy had 
more than 12,000,000 persons in uniform 
at the peak of the war effort. By next 
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September, the armed forces are expected 
to be reduced to 2,000,000. That means 
that 10,000,000 men and women are to 
descend upon the civilian population in a 
period of a year, to compete with other 
civilians for jobs, for houses and for sup- 
plies. Employment must open up quickly 
for most discharged veterans if a major 
disruption is to be avoided. 

The prospect of sudden discharges was 
what prompted the pessimistic forecasts of 
last summer. They went wrong primarily 
because veterans did not immediately join 
the ranks of job seekers. This condition, 
however, is temporary, and, between now 
and June, the number of persons looking 
for jobs is expected to increase step by 
step with the number released from mili- 
tary service. That means a steady increase 
in the ranks of job seekers of approximate- 
ly 1,000,000 a month. 

New jobs are not expected to open 
that rapidly, but the outlook now is that, 
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Something big and important is 
happening in China. . . the awaken- 
ing to new ideas of China’s 450 mil- 
lion people. 

_ There’s new thinking, with new 
ambitions and new wants, all over 
China, according to Great Northern 
Railway’s Foreign Department. 

Following through on things the 
Chinese learned during the war, they 
are determined to create new wealth 
out of China’s abundant raw materials. 

China’s agriculture will step ahead 
as fast as America can provide the 
latest implements and machines. So 
will her other industries. 

Before long, old records will be 
broken in the new trade between 
China and the United States, and 
much of it will be expedited by Great 
Northern Railway—an “‘old hand” in 
Pacific trade. 


Consult: H. G. DOW, Vice President, 
Foreign Department, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., P. H. BURNHAM, 
Freight Traffic Manager, 175 East 4th 
Street, St. Paul 1, Minn., W. R. DALE, 
Foreign Freight Agent, 4th Avenue and 
Union Street, Seattle 1, Wash., or Great — 

Northern freight traffic representatives Whether learning how to fight with modern weapons or how to run a high 


in more than 50 cities in the United speed American-made machine, the Chinese are apt, enthusiastic pupils. 
States and Canada. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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| We were eighty-nine 
LAST MONTH .. 


. - - but you folks kept us too 
busy to hold a celebration. And 
on that subject it’s more im- 
portant than ever that you 
make room reservations well in 
advance. We are making an 
earnest effort to prevent the 
disappointment of our patrons, 
Please continue to cooperate— 
and be sure to cancel reserva- 
tions if a trip is called off or 
postponed. 


Parker House 
BOSTON eee 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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Special Report 





by next July, industry will have made its 
major adjustment and be planning peace- 
time operations on a larger scale than ever 
before. After midyear, 1946, those plans 
will be taking effect, and, at the same time, 
most of the soldiers and sailors will have 
been released. Thenceforth, job openings 
can be expected to reduce the number of 
unemployed. 

The scope of the problem ahead is indi- 
cated by what has taken place during the 
war. In 1939, there were 53,836,000 per- 
sons seeking work, but there were civilian 
and military jobs for only 45,440,000, leav- 
ing 8,396,000 unemployed. War activity 
sopped up the unemployed in a few years 
and drew approximately 10,000,000 more 





—U. S. Army 


DEMOBILIZATION PAY 
- « - jobs for 10,000,000 veterans? 


persons into the labor force. By early in 
1945, civilian work had been provided for 
51,931,000 persons, and 11,975,000 were 
in military service. Unemployment hit rock 
bottom at 718,000. 

Sources of jobs. Now the country is 
feeling the sudden shift from war to peace- 
time operations. Not only must jobs be 
found for those who were in the. armed 
services, but jobs also must be provided 
for additional civilian workers. The fol- 
lowing is how that problem promises to 
be treated: 

Some war workers can be expected to 
withdraw from the ranks of job seekers. 
Older persons will retire, children will re- 
turn to school, wives will return to house- 
work. This trend is expected to reduce the 
total number of potential workers from 
64,624,000 at the wartime peak to 63,036,- 
000 by the first three months of 1947. 
However, that still leaves almost 10,000,- 
000 more job seekers than before the war, 


the result of population growth and a per- 
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manent expansion of the country’s work- 
ing force. 

Working time can be expected to fall 
off by approximately 10 per cent. This will 
result from the elimination of overtime at 
premium wage rates, caused by the labor 
shortage during war. A shorter work week 
can be expected to provide around 4,000,- 
000 additional jobs. 

Business expansion, prompted by the 
backlog of demand built up during the 
period of war shortages, plus the reduction 
in working time, promises ‘to provide ci- 
vilian jobs for 56,798,000 persons. That is 
an increase of 12,000,000 above prewar 
employment, and more civilian jobs than 
were available even during the war. 

All of this increased employment is 
likely to take place in nonagricultural 
work. The farm working force shows signs 
of remaining below the 9,318,000 employed 
before the war, reaching 9,000,000 early 
in 1947—a figure that still will add slightly 
to the present force of farm workers. 

Factory jobs are to continue to be the 
backbone of employment and to set the 
pace of postwar activity. Before the war, 
manufacturing industries provided 28 per 
cent of the total number of nonfarm jobs, 
with slightly more than 10,000,000 at 
work. Early in 1947, when peacetime ac- 
tivity can be expected to approach its 
peak, the number of factory jobs is ex- 
pected to reach 13,400,000, about the same 
proportion of all available nonagricultural 
jobs. 

This prospect stems from the pent-up 
demand for all types of civilian goods 
which became scarce during the war, 
backed by the presence of millions of con- 
sumers with money to buy industry’s out- 
put. It will be reflected in high activity in 
the automobile, household-appliance, tex- 
tile and electrical industries, and particu- 
larly in the building-supply industry. 

Building jobs are due for the greatest 
actual expansion. The construction indus- 
try was depressed by war, and employ- 
ment, after rising briefly during the early 
war period, fell from 1,753,000 in 1939 to 
661,000 early in 1945. By 1947, this in- 
dustry is expected to have 1,788,000 per- 
sons at work, and the outlook is for con- 
tinued increases in subsequent years. 

Retail and wholesale trade, however, 
promises to stand next to factories as the 
largest provider of jobs. A high level of 
industrial activity means a high level of 
sales, and the number of clerks, warehouse- 
men, bookkeepers and salesmen required 
to meet this demand is expected to exceed 
all records. Trading establishments em- 
ployed 6,618,000 workers before the war, 
gained gradually through the war, and are 
expected to have work for 8,718,000 by the 
first three months of 1947. 

Services. Banks, insurance companies 
and service establishments promise to pro- 
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Here is a short cut to reduced 
distribution and selling costs! 


As business reconverts to peace there will be more emphasis on 
selling. Competition will necessitate distribution economies,, 
particularly in the West—an area of vast distances. 


From a purely production standpoint, Santa Clara County ranks. 
high in advantages. But from a distribution standpoint its ad- 
vantages are even more striking. 


Located at the population center of the Pacific-Coast, a Santa 
Clara County factory or distributing warehouse can reach more 
people, more swiftly and economically than from any other 
Western point. As a result, this County has become one of the 
large trucking centers of the West. 

There are two transcontinental railroads serving Santa Clara 
County—and the facilities of San Francisco Bay for coastal, 
intercoastal and foreign trade. 

When you stop to consider that the 16 million people of the 
West have a purchasing power from 25% to 50% in excess of 
the national average, you can fully appreciate the richness of 
the Western market. And Santa Clara County is its Jogical dis- 


tribution center. F 
: Via 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 





Post-War Pacific Coast gives com- ——== 
plete details about Santa Clara's pro- ——= 

. . . . eje.¢ ' —. 
duction and distribution facilities. It's wet 


worth owning. Write on your business 
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DEPT. U SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, 23, CALIFORNIA 
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The population center of the Pacific Coast 











Special Report 


vide jobs for 5,500,000 workers, compared 
with 4,160,000 before the war. This group 
of activities includes laundries, cleaning 
establishments, repair shops, barber shops 
and beauty parlors, all of which enjoy 





‘thriving business when industrial activity 


is flourishing. 

Railroads, trucking lines and public 
utilities also expand operations as factory 
activity and the volume of sales expand. 
This group provided 2,913,000 jobs in 
1939, added 900,000 during the war and 
promises to put another 200,000 into its 
working forces over the next 15 months. 
Employment in this field is expected to 
stabilize around 4,000,000. 

Mining promises to return to prewar em- 
ployment levels, but has few prospects of 
expansion. This industry employed 845,000 
workers in 1939, increased employment to 
970,000 in 1942, when war production was 
accelerated, and is expected to stabilize 
around 945,000 in 1947. 

Government employment is due to drop 
sharply from its war peak. Almost 6,000,- 
000 persons held jobs in federal, State or 
local governments at the height of the war, 
but this force is expected to drop to 5,000,- 
000 in 1947. That still will be 1,000,000 
more than in 1939. 

Self-employed persons, including inde- 
pendent businessmen, lawyers, doctors, 
engineers, domestic servants, and casual 
workers, are expected to increase from a 
prewar level of 5,406,000 to 8,400,000 by 
1947. Veterans alone are expected to add 
800,000 to the self-employed group as they 
take advantage of the GI Bill of Rights to 
obtain loans to set up in business. 

All this expected activity, however, still 
promises to fall short of providing a job for 
every person who would like to work. The 
prospective expansion in the number of 
jobs is likely to lag behind the expansion 
in the working force by 4,238,000 persons. 
That is the residue to be expected from the 
crosscurrents of demobilization and busi- 
ness expansion. 

Manufacturing activity contains the 
key to the unemployment problem. The 
prospective level of unemployment in 1947 
corresponds closely to the outlook that 
factory employment at 13,400,000 will be 
approximately 3,500,000 below the war 
peak reached in 1943. 

The problem of full employment, there- 
fore, appears to be linked directly with the 
volume of manufacturing output. For the 
period immediately ahead, however, unem- 
ployment does not threaten to be a critical 
problem. The unemployed group is expect- 
ed to change continually in the forthcom- 
ing period of active business, and indica- 
tions are that the problem of the jobless 
can be met without extraordinary Govern- 
ment work projects or outlays for relief. 
Unemployment of major proportions now 
promises to be short lived. 
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MANY RAILROAD PROBLEMS YIELD TO 
“Power of the Press” 
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Lake Erie Universal hydraulic flanging press 
of 300 tons‘capacity, one of the many stand- 


ard types of Lake Erie Hydraulic Presses. 


HA ENGINEER 


: - (Maintenance is but one 

es fe of the many problems 
confronting the railroads today. The 
herculean task they and their sup- 


pliers performed during our wartime | 


veriod is worthy of the highest pub- 
lic commendation. And the railroads 
and their suppliers will continue to 
perform oanil service during the re- 
conversion and peacetime periods. 

No other single piece of machinery 
will help oni valiiaale more in their 
maintenance problem than Lake Erie 
Hydraulic Presses. Lake Erie’s long 
experience in designing and building 
hydraulic presses in a complete range 


of sizes and types will enable the rail- 
roads and their suppliers to do a bet- 
ter, quicker and more economical job. 
Lake Erie’s engineering, supervisory 
and production forces can assist the 
railroads, their suppliers and the en- 
tire metal forming industry in solving 
their reconversion and peacetime 
metal forming problems. 

Reasonably quick delivery can now 
be promised of any size hydraulic 


press for any purpose, either standard 


or special. Ask Lake Erie to recom- 
mend a standard hydraulic press that 
will solve any specific metal or plastic 
forming or pressing problem you 


Presses for metal working...plastics molding...special purposes. 
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now have. If there is no standard 
type press available, they will design 
and build a special press that will do 
your job quicker, Lae and more 
economically. 


DAKE ERIE: 


ENGINEERING CORP. | 
BUFFALO. NY. US.A. | 





870 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 
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RISING CASH RESERVES ABROAD 


Better-Than-Expected Financial Outlook for Most Foreign Nations 


Greatest increases in 
Latin America and China. 
A decrease for Britain 


Foreign holdings of gold and dollar re- 
serves have increased by $5,800,000,000 
during the war and now stand at a record 
height. These cash resources in foreign 
hands suggest that the financial recon- 
struction of the world may not be as dif_i- 
cult as has been predicted. 

Total resources of foreign countries, 
compared with prewar conditions, are 
shown in the chart. They are revealed for 
the first time since the war by the Federal 
Reserve System. These official reports in- 
dicate foreign resources of $19,600,000,000, 
consisting of $13,700,000,000 in gold and 
$5,900,000,000 in deposits with U.S. 
banks. This compares with resources of 
$13,800,000,000 in August, 1939, including 
$10,800,000,000 in gold and $3,000,000,000 
in deposits. Russian resources are un- 
known and are not included. _ 

A breakdown of these reserves indicates 


that wartime gains have gone largely to 
Latin America, Asia, and neutral coun- 
tries, where dollar expenditures were heavy 
during the war. Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, on the other hand, reduced 
gold reserves substantially. 

Latin America added $1,990,000,000 
to its gold reserves and increased banking 
deposits in this country by more than 
$740,000,000. Altogether, Latin-American 
countries have an estimated $2,700,000,000 
in gold and more than $1,000,000,000 in 
banking accounts. This is almost as much 
as the $3,750,000,000 credit just proposed 
for Great Britain. 

Argentina, with an estimated $1,111,- 
000,000 in gold and dollar deposits of $73,- 
200,000, has almost four times the cash 
resources available when war began. In 
addition, Argentina is estimated to have 
close to $200,000,000 in sterling credits 
from Great Britain. 

Brazil’s cash position of approximately 
$500,000,000 in gold and dollars ranks 
next to that of Argentina and is six times 
as high as before the war. Mexico has 
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added $226,000,000 to gold reserves and 
more than $100,000,000 to dollar accounts, 
while Cuba’s gold reserve jumped from 
$1,000,000 to $171,000,000 and Cuban de- 
posits increased from $37,000,000 to $190,- 
000,000. These cases are typical of Latin 
America, in general, which appears to have 
repaired completely the financial struc- 
tures shattered by ihe prewar depression. 

China received the bulk of the gold 
and dollars that flowed into Asia during 
the war, chiefly through credit advances 
from the U.S. Government and through 
U.S. Army spending. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment was advanced $127,629,000 in 
gold and has dollar accounts of $519,600,- 
000. Chinese finances, however, were so 
completely upset during the war that these 
resources have had little effect on them. 

Among other Asiatic countries, Turkey 
has added $204,000,000 to gold reserves 
and more than $20,000,000 to dollar de- 
posits, and Iran has increased gold re- 
serves from $26,000,000 to an estimated 
$128,000,000. 

The distribution of these resources indi- 
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cates that Great Britain and enemy coun- 
tries—Germany, Italy and Japan—are in 
need of the greatest financial aid. France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark and 
Norway ended the war financially weak- 
ened, but not crippled. 


Treasury Silver 


The Treasury silver hoard of more than 
2,000,000,000 ounces now is the only avail- 
able source that can meet the demands of 
industry for the metal. The silver shortage 
that developed during the war promises to 
continue for a year or more. 

Senator Green (Dem.) , of Rhode Island, 
sponsor of a bill that would continue the 
Treasury’s wartime authority to sell silver 
to industry, estimates a 1946 demand 





—Harris & Buing 
SENATOR GREEN 
e+» more silver for industry? 


from industry for 105,000,000 ounces of 
silver, scarcely half of which promises to 
be met by domestic production or imports. 

The Treasury has available 436,776,- 
875 ounces of “free silver” in addition to 
1,580,000,000 ounces now held as backing 
for silver certificates. However, 178,- 
000,000 ounces of free silver is to be used 
to expand the currency issue, leaving 
263,776,875 ounces still unobligated. The 
House of Representatives already has 
passed a measure authorizing the Treas- 
ury to sell free silver at 71.11 cents an 
ounce. 

This program is running into objections 
from the Senate silver bloc, which sug- 
gests both that the price should increase 
to $1.29 an ounce—the monetary value of 
silver—and that the free silver should be 
used to issue still more certificates. Silver- 
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Looking for an advantageous 


new plant location? 


Try these on for VISION! 


You can see Opportunity with remarkable clarity, any way you look, 
over here in Connecticut. 

First, here is a state which gives industry an extra head start by 
relieving it of the penalizing drag of an individual state income tax. 
And Connecticut runs its affairs on a balanced budget. 

Here in Connecticut is an abundance of highly skilled labor, famous 
for precision, ingenuity, productivity and reliability, and which has a 
remarkably long record of getting along harmoniously with manage- 
ment. Labor disputes occur, of course, but nearly all are settled within 
the state by mediation or arbitration. 

Here is a strategic network of modern transportation lines—air, rail, 
road, water—which bring Connecticut very close to America’s greatest 
markets and the major sources of semi-finished materials. Here you 
have convenience without congestion. 

Your new plant will thrive under these favorable Connecticut 
conditions. Business executives are invited to write for the booklet, 
“Connecticut, a State of Manufacturing Skills.” Address Dept. A9, 
Connecticut Development Commission, State Office Building, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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EDWARD G. ROBINSON- distinguished star 


of the forthcoming International Pictures’ exciting 
drama ’'The Stranger” is typical of so many of the 
world’s outstanding personalities who find precious 


moments of enjoyment in IMPORTED HAVANA CIGARS. 


WHY REAL HAVANA CIGARS HAVE 
SUCH DISTINCTIVE FLAVOR AND 
AROMA 


You can’t beat a real Havana cigar 
for flavor and aroma because eve- 
ry square inch of tobacco in it has 
been grown and coddled in per- 
fect tobacco country and carefully 
mellowed by the rich tropic soil 
and sun. 


That’s why you get a smoother, 
richer, mellower smoke every time 
you insist on an all-Havana cigar. 





IMPORTED HAVANAS SMOKE SO 
EVENLY BECAUSE — 


Real Havana cigars always smoke 
slowly, evenly, smoothly - because 
all Havana tobacco leaves grow 
longer and clearer. 


That’s why you get a cleaner 
smoke. That’s why the ash hangs 
on longer. And that’s another 
reason why there’s always more 
enjoyment for you in a real Havana 
cigar. 


Minister of Agriculture and President of: 


CUBAN NATIONAL TOBACCO COMMISSION 








Qinance Week 


State Senators argue that by issuing cur- 
rency against silver instead of selling 
bonds, interest expenses would be saved. 

These Senators have succeeded in delay- 
ing action on the Green bill, but prospects 
are that new legislation will be adopted 
if the Treasury’s authority to sell silver 
to industry expires at the end of the year, 





Outlook for Taxes 


Prospects are dimming for any further 
important reduction of tax rates on corpo- 
rations or individual incomes. That is the 
outlook painted by Chairman Doughton 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, who has charge of all revenue 
measures. Mr. Doughton added that any 
general revision of taxes also was unlikely 
next year. He presented this forecast: 

Excise taxes are the most likely to be 
reduced. The Committee chairman said 
reductions probably would go into effect 
on Jan. 1, 1947, since the House wanted 
to reduce excises in the last tax measure. 

Corporation taxes are to stand, except 
for possible administrative changes. Mr. 
Doughton was definite on this point. 

Individual income taxes cannot be re- 
duced substantially until the budget is 
balanced, and a budget of $25,000,000,000 
to $30,000,000,000 is expected for another 
yéar or two. 


Capital gains tax is unlikely to be , 


changed. 

Double taxation of corporate earnings 
may be reviewed but any change would 
have to take revenue needs into consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Doughton’s outline of the work 
ahead for the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee appeared further to dash any plans of 
the Treasury for a general measure next 
year designed to revamp the tax structure 
for peacetime operations. 

Social Security revisions are scheduled 
as the first important matter for consider- 
ation. The Ways and Means Committee 
wants to decide upon a tax that will as- 
sure solvency for the old-age insurance 
system for at least 10 years, and then may 
go into proposals to add health insurance 
and to extend protection to more per- 
sons. 


If the suggested expansion of Social Se- 


curity is considered, hearings may extend 
through the summer of 1946. Otherwise, 
the Committee is expected to be occupied 
with the pay-roll tax through March or 
April. In either event, the opportunity for 
any general overhauling of the tax system 
is not likely to be provided. 

In addition, Congressmen face an elec- 
tion in the autumn of 1946 and will not 
be eager to spend time in Washington con- 
sidering tax matters. Taxes are always 
delicate questions in election years, and 
time is needed to conduct campaigns. 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS ARE 


The great buying power of Latin America, repre- 
sented by a vast accumulation of available dollar 
exchange, is engaging the attention of American 
exporters as the United States again prepares to 
send goods in volume to her neighbor republics. 

As our exports grow, the farmer in Chile will 
eventually get his new tractor; the Brazilian in- 
dustrialist, new factory equipment; and our new 
household appliances will put a twinkle in the eyes 
of many a Colombian housewife. Our “good 
neighbors” are also “good customers.” 

The Chase Foreign Department can be of in- 
valuable assistance to American exporters and 


importers. For the Chase Foreign Department has 
long maintained close relationships with corre- 
spondent banks throughout Latin America, chosen 
for their efficiency in transacting foreign business 
as well as their intimate knowledge and under- 
standing of local business conditions. 

Through these correspondents, the Chase is 
able to offer aid, in the form of accurate infor- 
mation and complete facilities, to the American 
businessmen who will share in the coming great 
volume of trade. We invite you to discuss your 
products and your foreign sales problems with the 
officers of our Foreign Department. 


Send for our folder “Import and Exchange Regulations of the Principal Countries of the World.” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
LONDON — 6 Lombard Street * 51 Berkeley Square +* Bush House, Aldwych ‘ 


Havana e San Juan * Panama « Colon « Cristobal 


e Balboa ¢ Office of Representative: Mexico City 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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always believed in keeping 


STRONG 


“Whatever is right can be achieved through the irresistible 


power of awakened and informed public opinion. Our 


object, therefore, is not to enquire whether a thing can be 
done, but whether it ought to be done, and if it ought to 
be done, to so exert the forces of publicity that public 


opinion will compel it to be done.” 


In 1903 the Hearst Newspapers saw 
their proposal for an Isthmian canal 
approved as America signed a treaty 
with Panama. 


In 1910 the Hearst Newspapers pre- 
dicted that air power would determine 
victory in future wars. 


In 1917 the Hearst Newspapers came 


out for universal military service. 


In 1928 the Hearst Newspapers called 
for a great fleet of submarines as well 
as swarms of planes, 


In 1932 the Hearst Newspapers des 
manded military control of the Ha- 


waiian Islands to make them a defense 
base for America against Japan. 


In 1941 the Hearst Newspapers were 
still calling for more planes, ships, and 
bases when death rained from the skies 
at Pearl Harbor. 


In 1945 the Hearst Newspapers 
republished editorials written by 
William Randolph Hearst in 1940 
urging universal military training. 


























and fire engines dash to 
someone’s home. It’s all 
very exciting and dramatic 
— unless it’s your home! 
And remember it could be 
unless you have proper 
fire protection. Avoid the 
disaster of fire. Keep Py- 
rene extinguishers handy 
in your home, your cabin, 
your boat and your car. 
Buy a Pyrene extinguisher 
today at your hardware 
and department store or 
automotive dealer. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


—Free booklef on household 
hints sent on request. 



































BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
BE SAFE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL HANDY. 


Sprene VICTORY BONDS 
Purene Manufacturing Company 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
Affiliated with the €-O-Two Fire Equipment Co, 







BUY AND KEEP 
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IMPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 


MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 
and exclusive... 
in all price ranges. 
Look for »MARXMAN- 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 


Regular 


$5.00 


Large 


$7.50 


Massive 


$10.00 


AT FINE 
STORES 


»MARXMAN> 





27 W..24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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PROSPECT OF INCREASED SALE 
OF LATIN SECURITIES IN U.S. 


Latin America appears to be reviving as 
an outlet for private U.S. investments, 
but the type of enterprise differs basically 
from investments made after the first 
World War. At that time, dollar bonds 
were floated in large volume and most of 
them were subsequently defaulted. Now 
risk capital is going into the Hemisphere 
in the form of common and preferred 
stocks. 

Investment possibilities in Latin Amer- 
ica are strengthened by two developments. 
One development is that all Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have repaired their finances 
during the war and now have large gold 


_and dollar reserves (see page 54). The 


second reason is that Latin America prom- 
ises greater politica: stability, and govern- 
ments are now welcoming foreign capital 
with tax concessions and other favorable 
inducements. 

Mexico is in the vanguard of this trend. 
A number of U.S. branch establishments 
already have been located in that country 
and more are planned. Recently a new 
electrical company, Industria Electrica de 
Mexico, S.A., succeeded in floating a 
$4,500,000 stock issue in the United States. 
The enterprise plans to erect a plant to 
manufacture and sell electrical equipment 
and appliances. Technical assistance will 
come from the United States, with most 
of the capital and workers supplied by 
Mexican interests. 

Another concern, La Consolidada, Mex- 
ico’s largest steel company, has arranged 
to raise $2,500,000 by selling convertible 
preferred stock on U. S. security markets. 
The funds will be used to construct and 
equip a rolling mill and a rod mill. 

Other countries now intent on indus- 
trial expansion are expected to follow the 
same pattern. The basic plan is to invite 
foreign capital into the country on a part- 
nership basis. Domestic capital usually 
participates equally with foreign investors, 
who are given a voice in management. In 
this way, local fears of foreign exploita- 
tion are avoided. 

Improvements in Latin America’s invest- 
ment attraction are reflected in the price 
of bonds. Brazilian 334 per cent bonds are 
selling at $66, up $14 from the year’s low 
point. Peruvian bonds, upon which a plan 
is proposed to resume interest payments, 


_are up $9 from the year’s low at $27.75. 


Indications are that Hemisphere indus- 
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trial plans will lead to a heavy demand for 
U.S. equipment and supplies in the years 
immediately ahead. 


Worries Over Argentina 


American republics are worried over re- 
cent Argentine developments which they 
consider increasingly fascistic and dan- 
gerous to Hemisphere peace. 

Most of them would welcome some kind 
of joint policy which would check these 
tendencies. Uruguay has offered a collec- 
tive-action proposal with this in mind, but 
reaction has been largely unfavorable. 

Argentina’s situation has caused con- 
cern in other American republics ever 
since the highly nationalistic little “colo- 
nels” group, dominated by Col. Juan 
Peron, seized power. 

During the war the U.S. Government 
considered Argentina the headquarters of 
Axis spying, smuggling and propaganda 
activities in this Hemisphere. Argentina’s 
closest neighbors were alarmed by a huge 
increase in the size of her Army and the 
establishment of factories to build tanks, 
guns, ammunition and war planes. 

Recent developments are believed by 
many observers to be continuing a fascist 
trend. Persecution. of Jews has been start- 
ed. National police, generally considered 
friendly to Colonel Peron, have killed stu- 
dents and other Democratic Front citizens 
demonstrating against him. Armed hood- 
lums have started riots. The Government 
has just disclosed that military expendi- 
tures this year wili be more than half of 
the total budget, larger than the govern- 
mental income, and five times as large as 
they were in 1942. 

Election of Colonel Peron as President 
in February is expected. The opposition is 
believed to be in the majority, but a free 
election is considered unlikely. 

What Colonel Peron will do with his big 
Army if he is elected is causing great con- 
cern. Military observers here say Argen- 
tina does not need such a force for internal 
security; experience has shown that the 
garrison at the Campo de Mayo, military 
post at Buenos Aires, is adequate to main- 
tain the regime in power. There are no ex- 
ternal military threats against Argentina. 

Increasing fears are being felt that, as 
Mussolini and Hitler turned to outside 
conquests after becoming secure at home, 
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How American Planes 
First Landed by Instrument... 
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Streaking through the murky night 
Above an endless field of fog 

The plane knew 

Where and when 

To start her landing glide... 

Down 

Toward the unseen airport below... 


Then... 

Emerging from the overcast 
Like a ship out of the night . .. 
She came looming in 


‘Straight and sure 


To meet the ribbon of runway 


* * 


Only six short years ago 

At Indianapolis 

Historic test landings 

Under adverse weather conditions 
Proved the foresight of 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 


In adopting the practical 

Instrument landing system 

Developed in collaboration with 

IT&T’s associate 

Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
And later made standard 

For America’s mushrooming airways 


Utilizing ultra-high-frequency radio beams 
To project a path through the sky 
And direct the pilot 
By simple signals on his instrument panel... 
IT&T’s instrument landing system 
Will now help America’s leading airports 
Bring ‘em in.. 
Just as a mobile wartime system 
Developed by Federal 
In collaboration with the Army Air Force 
Was used all over the world 
To bring our flyers safely home 

* * 


Another example of how 

IT&T trail-blazing 

In electronics and communications 
Is helping men build 

A neighborly peaceful 

One world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 


67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
BUY AND HOLD VICTORY BONDS 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
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Bring out the liqueur glasses. Climax the 
enjoyment of each memorable occasion 
with delicious Three-Star Hennessy 
Cognac. 

From ample stocks undisturbed by war, 
Hennessy Cognac Brandy is again arriv- 


* QUALITY 


* BOUQUET 


84 PROOF 


...BE A HENNESSY HOST / 


ing from the Charente district of France 
to resumeits honored placein your home. 


Now — when you ask for the world’s pre- 
ferred liqueur—your dealer will be able 
to supply it, for he has the famous 
Hennessy Cognac again in quantity. 


* CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C° 
SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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New 
Catalog Describes 
Best Adhesives for Every Purpose 


The St. Clair line includes natural rubber, 
rubber reclaim and synthetic rubber ce- 


ments for a wide variety of industrial 
applications. St. Clair’s chemists can pro- 
mane the perfect adhesive for your special 
me! ose. St. Clair also are fabric coaters 
manufacturers of molded goods. Write 

or catalog today. 








ST. CLAIR RUBBER CO. 


440 E. JEFFERSON AVE., DEPT. U-11 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Your South American activities can be ably han- 
dled by young ex-Navy officer with three years 
diplomatic service in South America. Speaks Por- 
tuguese and Spanish fluently. Pre-war experience 
advertising, merchandising, magazine writing. 
Reside in U.S. or South America. Dept. F. 





Francisco, Calif. Rm. 830 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of fourteen cents per share payable on 
January 21, 1946 to shareholders of 
record as of December 31, 1945. 

E, E. CRABB, President 
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Colonel Peron will seek a larger field of 
activity.One possibie field would be the 
Province of Misiones, now held by Brazil 
but viewed by Argentina as her own right- 
ful property. Military action in that area 
could be expected to involve Uruguay and 
Paraguay, as well as Brazil. Eventually, 
Chile, Bolivia and Peru might be drawn in. 

Worried by these developments and pos- 
sibilities, Uruguay proposed to the other 
American republics that they agree to take 
“multilateral collective action” against any 
American nation that denies the four free- 
doms to its citizens or fails to fulfill its in- 
ternational commitments. 

Possible actions against an offending 
government under this proposal could be 
of several types: 

Armed intervention by a joint task 
force, made up of troops from part or all 
of the other American republics, would be 
the most drastic. 

Informal discussions of the town-meet- 
ing type by representatives of the other 
American republics; formal consultation, 
either by note or in conference; withdrawal 
of diplomatic representatives; severance of 
international wire and radio communica- 
tions; application of economic sanctions— 
these are less severe possibilities. 

Support of the proposal has been 
voiced by the United States, Guatemala 
and Costa Rica. Brazil and Venezuela have 
made guarded statements. Opposition has 
been expressed by Cuba, Mexico, Ecuador 
and Chile. Several other countries are ex- 
pected to be against it. Even in Uruguay 
support is not unanimous; anti-Adminis- 
tration forces there failed by a margin of 
only one vote to have the Senate declare 
the proposal “inconvenient.” 

Opponents center their arguments 
against the possibility of armed interven- 
tion. To them, this word recalls unilateral 
military action by the United States— 
bluejackets at Vera Cruz, marines in Nica- 
ragua, Haiti and Santo Domingo. They 
point out that the American republics have 
had a hard fight against such intervention, 
and that various Inter-American confer- 
ences have gone on record against it. 

Uruguay’s position, however, is that the 
type of intervention which American repub- 
lics have fought is interference by a single 
nation in the affairs of another; that multi- 
lateral, collective intervention for common 
good would not fall under this heading. 

Reaction already is so greatly divided 
that many officials believe agreement on 
the proposal cannot be reached by exchang- 
ing notes. Therefore, it is expected to come 
before the Inter-American Conference to 
be held in Rio de Janeiro next spring. 

Ultimate adoption is predicted by Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Spruille Braden. 
But some others predict it will be voted 
down unless it contains a provision against 
armed intervention. 
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Old *Get-There-and- Back” 


During the war of upsets and surprises, one 
certainty was established . . . as unfailing as 
the sequence of the seasons. It was the regular 
passage of the huge Douglas C-54 air trans- 
ports over land and sea . . . crossing the oceans 
in flights every few minutes day and night... 
searching out and finding tiny islands across 
thousand mile reaches of lonely space . . . go- 
ing and coming to the battle fronts, carrying 


ite 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 


“Stamp out 
Tuberculosis” 


the cargoes of Victory .. . always “getting 
there” and always “getting back.” This same 
air transport, redesigned for passenger air 
travel as the dependable DC-6 and DC-4 will 
soon take you on your journeys with assur- 
ance, comfort, speed, and economy beyond 
anything you ever dreamed possible. Coming 
soon as standard equipment on leading 
airlines. 


23 Domestic Airlines and 32 Foreign 
Airlines Now Use Douglas Equipment. 


DOUGLAS DC-6 


Sister Ship of the Famous C-54 Combat Transport Plane 
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How to be a 
Business Pro 


The forward-looking executive who is the 
first to see and advocate the tremendous 
strategic advantages of a plant, branch plant 
or warehouse in the new industrial Southwest 


is bound to win the approbation of his firm. 


The Southwest is“open country” for business 
enterprisers...a bustling land where markets, 
materials and manpower meet. Here is to be 
found every advantage for industrial expan- 
sion—vastand varied reserves of raw materials, 
power, water, fuel—willing labor, sharpened 


‘by wartime skills—rich home markets. 


SHERMAN 


* FORT WORTH 


How to Start... 


Send for the book- 
let, “The Industrial 
Southwest,” packed 
with essential data 
on population, 
housing, climate, 
mative resources 
and industrial op- 
portunities in the 
Katy-served trad- 
ing areas adjudged 
by U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce to pos- 
sess outstanding 
Prospects for peace- 
time prosperity. 









Main Street of the Southwest. 
The Katy publishes this advertisement 
because it is the “home town”’ railroad 
of the progressive cities of the South- 
west. The Katy serves the Southwest 
well because it has on/y the Southwest 
to serve... does not criss-cross a dozen 
states... but is a closely-knit, friendly, 
Class “1” railroad, devoted exclusively 
to the development of its strategically- 
located Southwestern corridor. 


DENISON 
GREENVILLE 


DALLAS 


@ hy 7 (ae) 


‘e) TEMPLE 


Katy facilities serve 
Texas’ major ports. 





The Katy serves the Southwest wel/ 
because it first opened it to commerce 
in 1870 and has grown up with it. 
That is why Katy’s Industrial Research 
Staff is in a unique position to furnish 
timely and comprehensive studies to 
help you establish new industry, re- 
locate or expand. Write Industrial De- 
velopment Dept., Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Lines, St. Louis 1, Mo., or Katy 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas. 


When you travel or ship Southwest, remember Katy. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS RAILROAD SYSTEM 
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Budget Chief: A Quiet Power in National Issues. . . 
Delegates Who Take U.S. Policies to UNO Assembly 


Harold D. Smith, an inconspicuous . 


Washington official, is, next to the Presi- 
dent, perhaps the most powerful man in 
the Government. Mr. Smith is Director of 
the Federal Bureau of the Budget. As 
such, he has a firm grip on the nation’s 
purse strings. Just now, he is busy compil- 
ing the first postwar budget, totaling $25,- 
000,000,000 at least, to be sent to Con- 
gress in January. There is a possibility 
that it may turn out to be a balanced 
budget, the nation’s first since 1930. 

Not only does Mr. Smith prepare the 
budget; he also advises Congress inti- 
mately on making the appropriations it 
calls for. Then, almost as a day-to-day 
matter, he supervises the expenditure of 
the funds appropriated and sees to it that 
all federal spending follows congressional 
intent. He is constantly on the alert for 
duplications that can be eliminated and 
for possible economies of any kind. The 
spending schedule of each department or 
agency is revised from month to month, 
usually downward. 

Mr. Smith’s activities, however, hardly 
are confined to Government finances. 
President Truman’s proposals for unifying 
the Army and Navy originated in Mr. 
Smith’s office. He is top man.where all 
Government reorganizations are concerned. 
He proposes consolidations and elimina- 
tions wherever he thinks money can be 
saved or efficiency promoted. And he 
works out the details. 
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MR. SMITH 
A revision in spending 
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In addition, Mr. Smith draws up the 
President’s executive orders, orders that 
have the force of law and which can create 
or kill such a powerful organization as the 
War Production Board, for example. He 
passes on legislative proposals made by 
the departments or agencies and heads off 
those that are in conflict with Administra- 
tion policy. He studies bills passed by 
Congress and advises the President on ap- 
proving or rejecting them. If one is ve- 
toed, as often as not Mr. Smith writes the 
veto message. He is empowered to say how 
many employes any unit of the Govern- 
ment may have on the pay roll. 

Questionnaires sent by the Government 
to businessmen must have Mr. Smith’s ap- 
proval. Many suggested questionnaires get 
no farther than his office, and there is a 
constant effort to reduce the number dis- 
tributed. 

Aside from the President’s immediate 
secretaries, it is doubtful if anyone sees 
Mr. Truman more frequently than does 
the Budget Director. Sometimes there are 
daily conferences. Always they meet sev- 
eral times a week. For convenience’s sake, 
Mr. Smith’s office is just across a narrow 
street from the White House, in the State 
Department building. 

All in all, Mr. Smith sits at the nerve 
center of the Government, at a crossroads 
where, sooner or later, all matters of gov- 
ernmental importance meet. At the mo- 
ment, however, emphasis is heavily upon 
the new budget. 

Balanced budget? Mr. Smith foresees 
a federal budget of at least $25,000,000,000 
annually, for several years to come. To 
start the calculations, there is, first of all, 
a bedrock entry of some $10,000,000,000 
for veterans’ benefits and interest on the 
national debt, items that he calls “after- 
math of the war” expenditures. To this 
must be added national defense, at a con- 
siderably higher rate than in prewar years, 
foreign loans and relief appropriations, a 
$2,000,000,000 item for routine Govern- 
ment operation, which Mr. Smith is eyeing 
suspiciously, and many odds and ends. 

Mr. Smith and his experts see only the 
dimmest prospect of a balanced budget 
for the next fiscal year, which ends on June 
30, 1947. They do believe however, that, 
for the calendar year 1947, receipts will ex- 
ceed expenditures, and that the first really 
balanced budget will come with the fiscal 
year 1948. Budget makers, however, tra- 
ditionally take a gloomy view of prospec- 
tive Government tax receipts. On the other 
hand, some economists outside the Budget 





—Wide World 
BUDGET BALANCING 
A repetition of 1930? 


Bureau and the Treasury are predicting 
that, with a continuing high price level 
and volume of business, the new tax laws 
will produce enough revenue to balance the 
budget, now in preparation. 

In connection with the budget, several 
new matters are developing. 

Government corporations. Until now, 
the Government corporations, such as the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. have op- 
erated outside the budget. The corporate 
form of enterprise gives them a desirable 
flexibility of operation. Mr. Smith has been 
of the opinion, however, that these cor- 
porations “should not be permitted to be- 
come independent principalities.” A new 
Corporation Control Act has gone into ef- 
fect. The corporations must submit budget 
estimates for their administrative expenses, 
and statements of their capital setup, pro- 
spective borrowings from the Treasury, and 
the uses to which those borrowings will be 
put. It will take several years to make the 
new system effective, but a start has been 
made. 

Budget simplification. Mr. Smith 
wants to make the budget more simple and 
readable. He describes the budget docu- 
ment as “about the size of the Manhattan 
telephone book and just about as interest- 
ing reading.” The new budget is to make 
a start toward simplification. The usual 
legal jargon is to be abandoned gradually, 
and lay language substituted, so that any- 
one may learn from the document exactly 
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what each Government department or 
agency is doing, and how much it costs. 
Budget making. The preparation of 


the annual budget goes on the year round.° 


Budget Bureau experts are assigned to 
each agency and work constantly with its 
finance officer. The departments and agen- 
cies prepare their own estimates of what 
needs are to be. These programs must be 
presented and justified in detail at hear- 
ings before Budget Bureau examiners. In 
this process many proposed expenditures 
are reduced or eliminated. Mr. Smith gives 
the whole a final sifting and sends it on to 
the President for submission to Congress. 

In Congress, highly specialized subcom- 
mittees give the figures another combing. 
Often there are additional cuts, and some- 
times, too, Congress appropriates more 
than the Bureau recommends. At all 
points in the budget-making process, Mr. 
Smith says, “pressure is applied . . . by 
groups advocating projects ranging all the 
way from gypsy moth control to a multi- 
million-dollar harbor improvement.” Mr. 
Smith and often the committees, too, are 
a bulwark against these pressures. 

Current avdit. After appropriations 
are made, Mr. Smith doles out the money 
to the agencies in quarterly allotments, so 
that no particular Government unit has 
too much to spend at once. Each agency 
must make a monthly report on the status 
of its appropriations, showing how much 
has been spent, how much obligated, and 
how much is left over. Mr. Smith and his 
men watch every item, prune where pos- 
sible, try to see that the Government gets 
its money’s worth, and that all outlays 
have congressional approval. The result in 
many cases has been money left over from 
original appropriations to be turned back 
to the Treasury. 

“Tt would be idle,” Mr. Smith says, “to 
attempt an estimate of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money that 
have been saved.” 

National budget? The Budget Direc- 
tor likes the idea of a “national budget” 
as proposed in the Full Employment bill. 
Such a budget adds up the prospective ex- 
penditures of all groups, federal and local 
governments, industry, business and con- 
sumers and estimates the jobs such dis- 
bursements will provide. If more job hunt- 
ers than jobs are indicated, the Federal 
Government would create public works 
and other outlays to take up the slack. 

But Mr. Smith believes that federal 
projects of this nature should be carefully 
studied. Their value to the nation and its 
economy must be demonstrated. Decisions 


_ should be- based upon goods and services 


the people need. There should be a long- 
range program attuned to the develop- 
ment of the country and the preferences 
of the people. Mr. Smith considers such a 
program far superior to any system of stop- 
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gap projects designed simply to provide 
jobs when jobs are needed. 

If the national budget idea should go 
through, Mr. Smith’s importance in the 
Government would become even greater 
than it is today. Regardless of that impor- 
tance, few people, in or out of Washington, 
are familiar with the man, his personality 
and background. 

Budget maker. Mr. Smith has been 
making budgets for so many years that he 
is used to it. He is no theorist. He is not in- 
terested in social reform as part of his job. 
His approach to his task is completely non- 
political. He handles his many duties im- 
personally and makes himself as incon- 
spicuous as possible. He regards his job as 
one of administering, not making, policy. 
When his views are called for—and they 
frequently are—he gives them concisely 














—Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


REMEMBER RIP VAN WINKLE? 


and clearly. But if his ideas are disregarded, 
that makes no difference to him. He takes 
up the administration of the new policy 
with as much zeal as though it had been 
his own original suggestion. 

Mr. Smith started out as a Kansas farm 
boy, with ideas of becoming an engineer. 
He did, in fact, earn a degree in electrical 
engineering at the University of Kansas. 
He found, however, that his interest was 
turning to government. On a fellowship he 
studied public administration at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and then became di- 
rector of the Michigan Municipal League, 
an organization of the cities of that State. 

He worked out budgets for the member 
cities. For some of them he wrote new city 
charters. He pooled their purchasing oper- 
ations, with resultant large savings in buy- 
ing everything a city needs, from thumb- 
tacks to snowplows. In 1937, Gov. Frank 
Murphy appointed him director of the 


State Budget. His reputation spread out- 
side Michigan, and, one day in 1939, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called him on the telephone 
and asked him to come to Washington. 
Under the Government Reorganization 
Act of that year, the Budget Bureau was 
developing from «a gigantic adding ma- 
chine, which simply totted up appropria- 
tions estimates, into its now powerful role. 

In Washington he soon became known 
as a quiet, persistent worker, a slow, care- 
ful talker who often stops to puff on his 
pipe before answering a question, and a 
man who could not be pushed about by 
appropriations-seeking officials. If, as he 
insists, he has not become a popular figure, 
he has, by common consent, won the re- 
spect of Washington officialdom. 

Mr. Smith likes golf and doesn’t mind 
that Mrs. Smith beats him at the game. 
He also is an enthusiastic amateur wood- 
worker, and when, as often happens, he 
brings problems home with him, he pon- 
ders them at his basement workbench while 
making some gadget for the household. He 
likes, too, to get Mrs. Smith and their four 
children around the piano for a family 
singing session. He is a man of simple 
tastes and simple, homely pleasures. 

There is one thing about budgeting that 
stumps him. That is the home budget. He 
has not drawn a personal check in years 
and leaves all that to Mrs. Smith. 

“She does it better,” he says, 

First representatives of the United 
States to an international organization for 
the preservation of peace now have been 
appointed. Four men and one woman have 
been named American delegates to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organization, which is to meet in London 
on January 10. They are Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, Edward R. Stettin- 
ius, Jr., Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Sena- 
tors Connally (Dem.), of Texas, and Van- 
denberg (Rep.), of Michigan. Five alter- 
nates also were selected. The appointments 
have raised many questions as to the func- 
tions and powers of the General Assembly, 
and of the powers, background and com- 
pensation of the delegates themselves. 

The Assembly has been called by 
Senator Vandenberg the town meeting of 
thé world. It can discuss virtually any in- 
ternational question, but its powers are 
practically limited to making recommenda- 
tions. It does, however, appoint the six 
nonpermanent members of the Security 
Council, the smaller body that decides 
when force is to be used to prevent wars. 
It also selects the members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which is to look 
into the world’s economic woes. In reach- 
ing decisions, a two-thirds vote is required, 
and each member nation casts one ballot. 

As issues arise, the American delegation 
must decide within itself how its single 
vote is to be cast. For practical purposes, 
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it is expected that disputes will be resolved 
in favor of official Administration policy. 

Compensation. Delegates and alter- 
nates already on the Government pay roll 
receive no extra compensation, beyond 
travel and incidental expenses. Mr. Stet- 
tinius, however, with the rank of ambas- 
sador, is to receive $20,000 annually. Pre- 
sumably this will be a continuing salary, 
because as American member of the Se- 
curity Council and chairman of the Ameri- 
can delegation, Mr. Stettinius will have 
continuing duties to perform. Mrs. Roose- 
velt and the others will get a rate of 
$12,000 annually, but serve only for such 
periods as the President requests. That is, 
their service aiid salary may end or be in- 
terrupted when the coming session closes. 

As for the delegates, themselves: 

Mr. Stettinius has been in the thick of 
practically all discussions leading to the 
establishment of 
UNO. As Secretary 
of State he was lead- 
er of the American 
delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference 
that formulated the 
Charter of the United 
Nations. As Under 
Secretary of State, 
he represented this 
country at the pre- 
liminary Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference. He 
believes firmly, even 
fervently, in the pur- 
poses and ideals be- 
hind UNO. In the 
State Department un- 
der President Roosevelt, and earlier as 
Lend-Lease Administrator, he demon- 
strated that he could harmonize his views 
with those of higher officials, and he now 
undoubtedly is ready to accept whatever 
guidance Mr. Truman or Secretary Byrnes 
may give him in arriving at decisions. 
There is a strong possibility that he may 
be the Assembly’s presiding officer. 

Senator Connally also has been on 
the inside of all discussions bearing upon 
UNO. As chairman 
of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, 
he was in charge of 
pushing UNO ratifi- 
cation and its accom- 
panying legislation 
through the Senate. 
Meanwhile, he has 
been kept constantly 
advised of inside de- 
velopments in foreign 
affairs as a part of 
Mr. Truman’s and 
Mr. Byrnes’s policy 
of taking Congress 
into their confidence. 
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The Senator also was a delegate to the San 
Francisco Conference. Genial and friendly, 
with a talent for dry and ready wit, Sen- 
ator Connally has proved valuable as one 
who can ease tense situations with a quip 
or story. As a Southern Senator inclined 
ato conservatism, he followed the New 
Deal only part way, but he has at all 
times been a firm exponent of interna- 
tional co-operation. 
Senator Vandenberg is an outstand- 
ing example of the one time isolationist 
now convinced that 
America must enter 
actively, take the 
leadership in fact, in 
a co-operative world. 
He was started on 
that road, he says, by 
the robot bombs 
which Germany 
rained upon England 
and the possibility of 
ocean - spanning 
bombs. The atomic 
bomb, of course, con- 
firmed him in his new 
opinions, although 
they were well-formed 
long before the first 
bomb was dropped. 
Long a leader of the Senate Republicans 
in their opposition to New Deal proposals, 
Senator Vandenberg has proved a power 
in lining up Republican support for the 
country’s new foreign policies. Like Sena- 
tor Connally, he is a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and served 
as a delegate to the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, still a controversial 
figure, returns to public lire, and in an 
official capacity. Since 
the death of her hus- 
band, she has been 
living quietly at Hyde 
Park or her New 
York City  apart- 
ment. She has, how- 
ever, written her 
daily newspaper col- 
umn and made a few 
speeches, including 
several in last au- 
tumn’s political cam- 
paign. She has ques- 
tioned the wisdom of 
universal _ military 
training, and has 
chided Madame 
Kai-shek as _ being 
able to “talk beautifully about democracy” 
without knowing “how to live democracy.” 
One of her speeches was interpreted as 
criticizing Secretary Byrnes for the failure 
of the London conference of foreign minis- 
ters, and she later explained she had no 
criticism in mind. Her enthusiasm, energy 
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BOTTLED EGG NOG IN AMERICA 


MEN MADE TO ORDER 
Oey Fit Your Abilities 
TZ =\Qs ToThe Opportunities 
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y and mental powers. Learn to 

develop those faculties of mind 
which today’s world of business 
demands. Start life anew—with- 
W out changing your affairs. Write 
the Rosicrucians for free Sealed 
Book telling how you may receive age-old 


teachings to achieve personal power. 
ddress: Scribe A.G.K 
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Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance—these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “‘new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 

oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 
Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept.Z, MYSTIC, CONN. 














JANUARY 2nd, 1946, 
will mark a new and 
significant step for- 
ward in the history of 
American Surety Com- 
pany and its fleet of 
ssYoyeretterca@nuetems Cetitbetetag 
companies. For on that 
day there will arrive 
among us, completely 
organized asa going 
concern and ready for 
business — 





meee” 
This new company is the result of plans that paid in by American Surety Company of New 
have been in the making for the past year or York) and a management and board of direc- 


more to provide our Bond and Policyholders 


tors made up of the executives and trustees 


with additional lines of protection. In other or directors of American Surety Company and 


words, a broader, more complete SERVICE, 


its principal affiliate, New York Casualty Com- 


which, at the start, will provide practically every pany, the new company will be ready to offer 


form of Inland Marine coverage as well as Auto- 
mobile Fire, Theft and Collision insurance. 


the public, through Agents and Brokers, the 
same high character of service supplied for 
With a capital and surplus of $2,000,000 (all many years by other members of the group. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
New York 
THE CANADIAN SURETY COMPANY 
Toronto 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


~. New York 


COMPANIA MEXICANA DE GARANTIAS, S.A. 


Mexico City 


SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 





On the Mississippi 


FROM A CURRIER G IVES PRINT 


Moke Your. Hobday Dunks Nore Deleciout 


Egg Nog, Manhattans, Old Fashioneds and Highballs 

take on new meaning when made with 100 proof Southern 

° Comfort. Let us send ‘“‘A: Legend That Is Now a Reality,”’ 

10 O containing more than thirty intriguing recipes. 


Theres Orly (he 
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SOUTHERN COMFORT 
_. late 

digger Southern Comfort. 1 
whole egg. 5 ounces milk. 
Shake well and pour into 
10-ounce glass. Grate nutmeg 
on top. 


A 


SOUTHERN COMFORT 
Old Fashioned 


Jigger Southern Comfort. Dash 
bitters—2 cubes ice. Dash sy- 
phon. Garnish with cherry, 
twist of lemon peel, slice of 
orange. No sugar. 














People of the Week 


and optimism are unimpaired and her 
faith in UNO is boundless. 

Secretary Byrnes is busy at the Mos- 
cow Conference of the Big Three, and 
may not finish the 
discussions there in 
time for the London 
meeting of the As- 
sembly. His particu- 
lar anxiety at the 
moment is to induce 
a more co-operative 
attitude in the Rus- 
sians than they dis- 
played at London. 
He also is_ beset 
by  reorganizational 
problems within his 
Department and dip- 
lomatic difficulties in 
China and elsewhere. 
He is harassed and 
discouraged, but in 
no mood to give up his Cabinet post. If he 
is unable to find the time to attend the 
Assembly meeting, one of the alternates 
will take his place. 

Alternates, who also will act as advis- 
ers to the delegation, are: John Foster 
Dulles, Republican authority on foreign 
affairs and an adviser at San Francisco 
and again at the recent London meeting; 
Representative Sol Bloom of New York, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee; Representative Charles A. 
Eaton, ranking Republican member of the 
same Committee; former Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank C. Walker and former Senator 
John G. Townsend, Jr., Delaware orchard- 
ist and poultryman, who is chairman of 
the Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee. 

Politically, of the ten delegates and 
alternates, six are Democrats and four are 
Republicans, a question which must have 
been given some consideration. But all 
are confirmed internationalists, bent upon 
obtaining from the coming London meet- 
ing the sort of co-operation that will prove 
UNO is to be a real force in the world of 
the future. 








—Harris & Ewing 
MR. BYRNES 
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Eprtor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Views on Labor Disputes 


Sir:—How many of the union-labor Jead- 
ers have successfully promoted, organized 
and managed a business of their own? 
Were they able to pay their taxes, interest, 
overhead and pay roll out of the earnings 
of that business and then have something 
left for themselves and the ones who fur- 
nished the capital? 

If the union-labor leaders can do these 
things, then they have in their own hands 
the remedies for their own troubles; be- 
cause they can start their own business en- 
terprises and pay their employes according 
to union-labor standards. 

If union-labor leaders cannot establish 
their own business enterprises, then they 
should be willing to leave an incentive for 
the few men who have the ability and cour- 
age to assume the risk of promoting, organ- 
izing and managing a business enterprise. 
Jefferson City, Mo. Robert C, Barnett 

* * * 


On Raising Federal Pay 


Sir:—I suppose there are people who, 
like myself, have been forced out of gain- 
ful employment to accept Social Security 
benefits in lieu thereof. The maximum 
benefit for a single person is $43.60 month- 
ly, which, in 40 years, will have risen to 
the sum of $56, so it is little wonder that 
those high in the councils of Government 
are advocating a 100 per cent increase in 
pay for Senators and Congressmen, when 
we, in the social-security group, are being 
cared for so magnificently. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Grorce R. ANKENY 
* * * 


A Warning on Farm Prices 


Sir:—Your article in The United States 
News (Dec. 7, 1945) on “Plan -to Lower 
Farm Prices” recommended by Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson, indicates a back- 
ward move if carried out. 

Let Mr. Anderson move cautiously in 
his radical change with his idea of supply- 
and-demand prices; also let the Represent- 
atives in Congress do the same. We do not 
want farm prices of 1932 again with 17,- 
000,000 unemployed. The next depression 
can be minimized by fair farm prices. We 
have had ceiling prices on all grains dur- 
ing the war; let us have a floor under them 
now—a reasonable price that will sustain 
prosperous agricultural conditions. 
Mandan, N. Dak. Ear E. Buck.in 
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Iowa offers alert industrialists in- 
terested in greater profits a depend- 
able supply of the finest labor in 
the world! In Iowa, you can be 
sure of a steady supply of intelli- 
gent, quality-minded, hard-working 
labor. Iowa farm boys learn about 
machinery and mechanical equip- 
ment early in life and this training 
makes them particularly adaptable 
to factory work. Ranking first in 
the nation in literacy, Iowa affords 
for industry intelligent, competent 
labor, representing 98 of the 100 
skilled labor crafts! The Iowa popu- 
lation is 94.7% native born white! 
These men and women are good cit- 
izens, sympathetic with democratic 
government and free enterprise. 
Bring your industry to Iowa... 
where fair labor laws, a cooperative 
government interested in industrial 
development and this dependable 
supply of superior labor combine 
with excellent transportation fa- 
cilities and extensive utilities to 
offer you a greater and more profit- 
able industrial future! 













ABOR is Abundant... 
Skillful Intelligent 






































To interested tives this valuable reference book 
ining a pl picture of industrial opportunity 

in lowa is available upon request. included are vital 
istics on pop ion, isti industry, agriculture, 
raw materials, markets, transportation, and living con- 
ditions. Write for your free copy now and see how you 
can profit by bringing your plant to IOWA! Address: 
721 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa. 
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STRATEGIC MALTA, BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


STRENGTH FROM THE SEA 


One of the most bombed spots on 
earth, the strategic Mediterranean 
island of Malta held out for the 
Allies because its strength could be 
renewed from the sea. 

Through enemy mines and torpedo 
attacks; war-painted merchant ships 
with daring crews slipped in to un- 
load food and supplies—even during 
bombing raids! Malta and other vital 
bases were held because we had the ships 
to supply them. 

Now we know that even our own 
country depends on its merchant fleets 


.@. AYER & SON 


for strength in both war and peace. 
They are the power behind the fist of 
our Army and Navy~and the seven- 
league boots that can carry our essen- 
tial foreign trade. - 

The great Merchant Marine Act of 
1936*—and the needs of world-wide 
war—have given impetus to our pri- 
vately owned merchant marine, sup- 
port to the citizens who build and 
man it. Let’s be sure to maintain this 
priceless national asset! 

The fine, fast ships of American 
Export Lines will soon again take 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


U. S. commerce—and U. S. ideas 
and friendship—to lands on the Medi- 
terranean, the Black Sea and the 
Indian Ocean. What you want to buy 
or sell abroad will determine their cargoes 
and ports of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 


foreign and domestic commerce,”’ is a merchant 


fleet “‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 


DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 
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Washington, D. C. 


Irene] of American Business 
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Dominant urge still is to get rid of controls by midyear, 1946, to let the 
economic system run itself with a minimum of interference after that time. 

Rationing authority is extended by Congress only until next June 30. 

Priority in material distribution ends then, too, unless Congress relents. 

Price control ends automatically next June 30, unless extended. 

Rent control is in the same category, but seems sure for extension. 

War termination very possibly may be set for June 30, 1946. 

The point is that Congress appears to regard midyear, 1946, as the cutoff 
date for the war period. Need will have to be shown by next May or June, or 
else controls will end at midyear; will end, in fact, unless Congress takes action. 




















As a result of this developing situation..... 

Hoarding of materials may continue to be encouraged in first half, 1946, in 
anticipation of a price rise if price controls are to end at midyear. 

Priorities for construction materials can be more difficult to enforce as 
producers and distributors look forward to a possible June 30 ending of control. 
Wage-rise pressures will tend to be resisted more firmly until there is 

more of a clear outlook on the prospect for continuance of price controls. 

It is to become increasingly important for Congress to make up its mind on 
the future of these controls as early in 1946 as possible. Uncertainty will be 
a complicating factor; will tend to prolong the period when industry will show a 
great amount of activity without pouring out finished goods for the consumer. 
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When Congress does get around to making up its mind, before June 30: 

Rationing authority very probably will be extended to year end, 1946. 

Priorities probably will be continued on the same basis. 

Price control will probably be extended in watered-down and modified fave 
for another six months, or until year end, 1946. 

Rent control will almost certainly be extended to year end, if not longer. 

War termination probably will come by midyear, although it may not. 

There is very great doubt, however, that Congress will permit OPA to go on 
applying its price-control formulas after midyear; that this agency will be 
S allowed to fix prices on a basis that forces the least efficient 25 per cent of 
- an industry to operate at or near a loss, or to engage in profit fixing by rules 
that relate price ceilings to all of an industry's products rather than each of 
its products separately. Resulting tendency is for industry to produce products 
that yield profits under price ceiling and to hold back on the unprofitable. 

Attitude of Congress is that controls should end next June 30, but there is 
fear that an ending of controls will bring a politically unpopular price rise. 
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New construction rules are to be difficult to carry out; are to have some 
effects that may not be those most wanted by the Government's planners. 

A $10,000 ceiling on homes entitled to material priorities will tend to 
cause construction of $10,000 houses, not the more urgently needed $6,000 homes. 

Construction of dwellings under the $10,000 top may actually be retarded. 
! Policing to make sure that a $10,000 house doesn't in some way become a 
$12,000 or $15,000 house can become a problem of some proportions. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Unrationed materials will be competed for intensively; will tend to rise in 





price in one way or another. If unrationed materials bring more of a return than 


rationed materials, a real black market may be developed. 

There is this point, too: A priority system, limited to certain classes of 
construction, probably tends to give an advantage to the big builder, to the 
operator who puts up large numbers of standardized houses. The small contractor, 
building houses to order for individual owners, is likely to take second place. 

A price ceiling on houses offered for resale, asked by the White House, is 
unlikely to get Congress approval; is probably to be another dead idea. 





In general, after the turn of the year..... 

Goods should begin then to flow to consumers in much bigger volume. 

Textile products in particular should become more abundant. Unit output of 
textiles has been large in recent months, but Supplies for sale were small. 

Clothing will ease gradually in some lines. 

Radios should begin to appear. So should vacuum cleaners and some other of 
the consumer durables, particularly the simpler kinds. 

Automobiles, of course, are to come slowly in first half, 1946. 

Houses will be built quite slowly. A 1946 addition of 500,000 new units to 
the nation's housing facilities probably is the most to be expected. 

The tax restraint that has been one factor in holding up the flow of goods 
to market will end with this year. There still may be a tendency, however, for 
some materials and goods to be held from market in anticipation of price rises. 
Inventory building is a very real problem where it may tend to retard production 
of goods for quick distribution to a public clamoring for finished goods. 








When it comes to the tax outlook for 1946, the situation is this: 

Neither individuals nor corporations can expect further tax reductions that 
will affect 1946 income. Cuts already made will be the last. 

A 1946 revenue act will be a "quickie" bill, probably reducing some of the 
war excises, not a broad bill affecting big issues of tax policy. 

fscelerated depreciation is unlikely to be dealt with in 1946. 

Double taxation of corporation income is another issue that will be put off 
to a later date. It might get attention by 1947, but not sooner. 

Taxation of income of nonprofit corporations, where that income is derived 
from straight business operations, is going to be ducked as a 1946 issue. 

Section 722, the relief section of the excess-profits tax, may be treated 
by Congress to clarify intent, but that is far from a certain prospect. 

Idea of Congress leaders is that taxpayers have been given enough of a break 
for the time being; that there will be time enough in early 1947 to give further 
relief on 1947 incomes, if that proves practical or desirable. 

















There really is a good chance that the Federal Government budget will be 
balanced in the 1947 fiscal year, which begins next July 1. Mr. Truman's budget 
probably will not show it, but revenue prospects seem brighter than pictured. 

Net receipts promise to be $30,500,000,000 in the coming fiscal year, as 
against $38,359,000,000 in this year. Revenue is likely to exceed budget figures. 

Total expenditures are likely to be under $29,000,000,000. That compares 
with $67,160,000,000 this fiscal year and $100,405,000,000 last. 

Thus: An excess of income amounting to about $1,500,000,000 is a good pros- 
pect for the year beginning next July. That would be the first in 17 years. 

It would compare with a $29,000,000,000 deficit this year and a deficit of about 
$54,000,000,000 last year. A modest reduction in debt may lie ahead, assuming 
that there is no unusual expenditure for unemployment relief, and provided that 
foreign loans are outside the budget, as they are likely to be. 

Tax reduction in future years will be related to the state of the budget, to 
the volume of excess income over outgo. Taxes may be held high to reduce debt. 
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They helped make 
Radar possible: 7 








In your coming television sets... 


for office, plant and home... 
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television sight and sound. 
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Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Wiring Devices; Electric Light Bulbs; Radio Tubes; Electronic Devices 
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Be sure these SYLVANIA TUBES are 
in the ‘TELEVISION set you buy! 


US. Radar needed super-keen ears 
and eyes. Untold thousands of 
Sylvania Lock-In Radio Tubes and 
Cathode Ray Tubes filled the bill. 

Lock-In tubes picked up the 
millions of ultra-short radio waves, 
basis of radar. Cathode Ray tubes 


“mirrored” the target perfectly. 





These same tubes are the ears 
and eyes of television. 

With Sylvania Lock-In Radio 
Tubes and Cathode Ray Tubes, your 
set will give sharper, clearer tele- 
vision. sight and sound. Because, 
lessons learned in war guarantee 
superb quality of product in peace! 
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these ultra-high frequency tubes 
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Insulation history was 
. made when flame-proofed 
SILVERCOTE was developed. For 
the first time this inexpensive combination 

of reflective sheets, asphaltum and reinforcing 
strings has been flame-proofed. This improvement in 
SILVERCOTE is cf the utmost importance to builders 
of homes, cold storage plants, farm buildings, and 
manufacturers of railroad cars, trucks and trailers, ships and 
airplanes. Flame-proofed SILVERCOTE is now available 
wherever a lasting, waterproof, vapor-resisting, vermin-proof 
reflective insulation is required. Another development is a vapor-barrier 
adhesive which will combine SILVERCOTE with other insulation materials. SILVER- 
COTE is easily applied to blanket, bat and board forms of insulation. Users of reflective 
insulation and manufacturers of all forms of insulations are invited to send 

for specifications, prices, samples and laboratory reports on tests. 


SILVERCOTE PRODUCTS, INC., 161 EAST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


**Pioneers in Reinforced Reflective Insulation” 
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DEEP-FREEZE. HOMES COLD STORAGE TRUCKS SHIPS REFRIGERATOR CARS AIRPLANES BARRACKS DAIRY FARMS 
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(Following is the full text of President Truman’s December 19 
message to Congress, recommending a unified Department of 
National Defense.) 


In my message of Sept. 6, 1945, I stated that I would 
communicate with the Congress from time to time dur- 
ing the current session with respect to a comprehensive 
and continuous program of national security. I point- 
ed out the necessity of making timely preparation for 
the nation’s long-range security now—while we are 
still mindful of what it has cost us in this war to have 
been unprepared. 

On Oct. 23, 1945, as part of that program, there was 
presented for your consideration a proposal for universal 
military training. It was based upon the necessities of 
maintaining a well-trained citizenry which could be quick- 
ly mobilized in time of need in support of a small pro- 
fessional military establishment. Long and extensive 
hearings have now been held by the Congress on this 
recommendation. I think that the proposal, in principle, 
has met with the overwhelming approval of the people 
of the United States. 

We are discharging our armed forces now at the rate of 
1,500,000 a month. We can with fairness no longer look 
to the veterans of this war for any future military serv- 
ice. It is essential therefore that universal training be 
instituted at the earliest possible moment to provide a 
reserve upon which we can draw if, unhappily, it should 
become necessary. A grave responsibility will rest upon 
the Congress if it continues to delay this most important 
and urgent measure. 

Today, again in the interest of national security and 
world peaee, I make this further recommendation to you. 
I recommend that the Congress adopt legislation com- 
bining the War and Navy departments into one single 
Department of National Defense. Such unification is 
another essential step—along with universal training—in 
the development of a comprehensive and continuous pro- 
gram for our future safety and for the peace and security 
of the world. 

One of the lessons which have most clearly come from 
the costly and dangerous experience of this war is that 
there must be unified direction of land, sea and air forces 
at home as well as in all other parts of the world where 
our armed forces are serving. 

We did not have that kind of direction when we were 
attacked four years ago—and we certainly paid a high 
price for not having it. 

In 1941, we had two completely independent organiza- 
tions with no well-established habits of collaboration and 
co-operation between them. If disputes arose, if there was 
failure to agree on a question of planning or a question 
of action, only the President of the United States could 
make a decision effective on both. Besides, in 1941, the 
air power of the United States was not organized on a 
par with the ground and sea forces. 
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PLAN FOR DEFENSE MERGER 


Mr. Truman's Proposal for Single Department 


Our expedient for meeting these defects was the crea- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. On this committee sat the 
President’s Chief of Staff and the chiefs of the land forces, 
the naval forces, and the air forces. Under the Joint Chiefs 
were organized a number of committees bringing together 
personnel of the three services for joint strategic planning 
and for co-ordination of operations. This kind of co- 
ordination was better than no co-ordination at all, but it 
was in no sense a unified command. 

In the theaters of operation, meanwhile, we went fur- 
ther in the direction of unity by establishing unified 
commands. We came to the conclusion—soon confirmed 
by experience—that any extended military effort required 
over-all co-ordinated control in order to get the most 
out of «the three armed forces. Had we not early in 
the war adopted this principle of a unified command 
for operations, our efforts, no matter how heroic, might 
have failed. 

But we never had comparable unified direction or com- 
mand in Washington. And even in the field, our unity of 
operations was greatly impaired by the differences in 
training, in doctrine, in communication systems, and in 
supply and distribution systems, that stemmed from the 
division of leadership in Washington. 

It is true, we were able to win in spite of these handi- 
caps. But it is now time to take stock, to discard obsolete 
organizational forms and to provide for the future the 
soundest, the most effective and the most economical 
kind of structure for our armed forces of which this most 
powerful nation is capable. 

I urge this as the best means of keeping the peace. 

No nation now doubts the good will of the United 
States for the maintenance of a lasting peace in the world. 
Our purpose is shown by our efforts to establish an effec- 
tive United Nations Organization. But all nations—and 
particularly those unfortunate nations which have felt 
the heel of the Nazis, the Fascists or the Japs—know that 
desire for peace is futile unless there is also enough 
strength ready and willing to enforce that desire in any 
emergency. Among the things that have encouraged 
aggression and the spread of war in the past have 
been the unwillingness of the United States realistically 
to face this fact, and her refusal to fortify her aims 
of peace before the forces of aggression could gather 
in strength. 

Now that our enemies have surrendered it has again 
become all too apparent that a portion of the American 
people are anxious to forget all about the war, and par- 
ticularly to forget all the unpleasant factors which are 
required to prevent future wars. 

Whether we like it or not, we must all recognize that 
the victory which we have won has placed upon the 
American people the continuing burden of responsibility 
for world leadership. The future peace of the world will 
depend in large part upon whether or not the United 
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States shows that it is really determined to continue in 
its role as a leader among nations. It will depend upon 
whether or not the United States is willing to maintain 
the physical strength necessary to act as a safeguard against 
any future aggressor. Together with the other United Na- 
tions, we must be willing to make the sacrifices necessary to 
protect the world from future aggressive warfare. In short, 
we must be prepared to maintain in constant and imme- 
diate readiness sufficient military strength to convince any 
future potential aggressor that this nation, in its determination 
for a lasting peace, means business. 

We would be taking a grave risk with the national security 
if we did not move now to overcome permanently the present 
imperfections in our defense organization. However great was 
the need for co-ordination and unified command in World War 
II, it is sure to be greater if there is any future aggression against 
world peace. Technological developments have made the armed 
services much more dependent upon each other than ever be- 
fore. The boundaries that once separated the Army’s battlefield 
from the Navy’s battlefield have been virtually erased. If there 
is ever going to be another global conflict, it is sure to take 
place simultaneously on land and sea and in the air, with 
weapons of ever greater speed and range. Our combat forces 
must work together in one team as they have never been 
required to work together in the past. 

We must assume, further, that another war would strike much 
more suddenly than the last, and that it would strike directly 
at the United States. We cannot expect to be given the op- 
portunity again to experiment in organization agd in ways of 
teamwork while the fighting proceeds. True preparedness now 
means preparedness not alone in armaments and numbers of 
men, but preparedness in organization also. It means establishing 
in peacetime the kind of military organization which will be able 
to meet the test of sudden attack quickly and without having 
to improvise radical readjustment in structure and habits. 

The basic question is what organization will provide the most 
effective employment of our military resources in time of war 
and the most effective means for maintaining peace. The 
manner in which we make this transition in the size, compo- 
sition, and organization of the armed forces will determine 
the efficiency and cost of our national defense, for many years 
to come. 

Improvements have been made since 1941 by the President 
in the organization of the War and Navy departments, under 
the War Powers Act. Unless the Congress acts before these 
powers lapse, these departments will revert to their prewar or- 
ganizational status. This would be a grievous mistake. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are not a unified command. It is a 
committee which must depend for its success upon the volyntary 
co-operation of its member agencies. During the war period of 
extreme national danger, there was, of course, a high degree of 
co-operation. In peacetime the situation will be different. It 
must not be taken for granted that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as now constituted will be as effective in the apportionment of 
peacetime resources as they have been in the determination of 
war plans and in their execution. As national-defense appropria- 
tions grow tighter, and as conflicting interests make themselves 
felt in major issues of policy and strategy, unanimous agree- 
ments will become more difficult to reach. 

It was obviously impossible in the midst of conflict to reor- 
ganize the armed forces of the United States along the lines 
here suggested. Now that our enemies have surrendered, I urge 
the Congress to proceed to bring about a reorganization of the 
management of the armed forces. 

Further studies of the general problem would serve no useful 
purpose, There is enough evidence now at hand to demonstrate 
beyond question the need for a unified Department. A great 
many of the reasons for establishing a single Department 
have been brought out already in public discussion and in 
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congressional committee hearings. To me the most impor- 
tant reasons for combining the two existing departments are 
these: 


1. We should have integrated strategic plans and a uni- 
fied military program and budget. 


With the coming of peace, it is clear that we must not only 
continue, but strengthen, our present facilities for integrated 
planning. We cannot have the sea, land, and air members of 
our defense team working at what may turn out to be cross 
purposes, planning their programs on different assumptions as 
to the nature of the military establishment we need, and en- 
gaging in an open competition for funds. 

Strategy, program, and budget are all aspects of the same 
basic decisions. Using the advice of our scientists and our in- 
telligence officers, we must make the wisest estimate as to the 
probable nature of any future attack upon us, determine ac- 
cordingly how to organize and deploy our military forces, and 
allocate the available man power, materiel, and financial re- 
sources in a manner consistent with the over-all plan. 

Up to the present time, the makeup and balance of our 
armed forces have not been planned as a whole. Programs and 
budget requests from the Army and Navy have been formulated 
separately, on the basis of independent concepts of mission and 
function. These separate programs and budgets have not been 
considered together until after they have passed out of military 
hands and even out of the hands of the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy. The whole job of reconciling the divergent claims of 
the departments has been thrust upon the President and the 
Congress. 

This war has demonstrated completely that the resources of 
this nation in man power and in raw materials are not un- 
limited. To realize this is to comprehend the urgent need for 
finding a way to allocate these resources intelligently among 
the competing services. This means designing a_ balanced 
military structure reflecting a considered apportionment of 
responsibility among the services for the performance of a 
joint mission. 

From experience as a member of the Congress, I know the 
great difficulty of appraising properly the over-all security needs 
of the nation from piecemeal presentations by separate depart- 
ments appearing before separate congressional committees at 
different times. It is only by combining the armed forces into 
a single Department that the Congress can have the advantage 
of considering a single co-ordinated and comprehensive security 
program. 


2. We should realize the economies that can be achieved 
through unified control of supply and service functions. 


Instances of duplication among Army and Navy activities and 
facilities have been brought to the attention of the Congress 
on many occasions. The degree of unity that was accomplished 
during the war in strategic planning and in theater command is 
in striking contrast with the separatism that prevailed in the 
whole range of supply and service functions. 

It will never be possible to achieve absolute co-ordination of 
the supply and service functions of all services. Neither the 
War Department nor the Navy Department has been able to 
eliminate all duplication even within its own organization. But 
there is no question that the extent of waste through lack of 
co-ordination between the two departments is very much greater 
than the waste resulting from faulty co-ordination within each. 
If we can attain as much co-ordination among all the services 
as now exists within each Department, we shall realize exten- 
sive savings. 

Consolidation of the departments will, for example, reduce 
the volume of supplies that need to be procured. Supply require- 
ments, for example, begin with a calculation of so many items 
per man to be supplied. But to this basic figure must be added 
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margins of safety, to account for items in storage, transportation 
lags, breakdowns in delivery, emergency demands, and so forth. 
In these margins, savings can be made through unified systems 
of supply. As the volume handled in any supply system grows, 
the percentage factor which has to be added for reserves is 
reduced. 

In the same way, both the Army and the Navy must add a 
margin of safety to their requirements for production plants, 
depots, hospitals, air training fields, and other types of con- 
struction common to both services. When the requirements are 
pooled, the total amount of margin may be reduced. The same 
is true of personnel. Each service must add a margin of safety in 
estimating its requirements for doctors, nurses, skilled me- 
chanics, and other types of specialists. The total margin is 
greater if the computations are made separately. Another source 
of economy will be the pooling of facilities and personnel in 
localities where at present both services have to operate, but 
where from the nature of the circumstances, facilities and per- 
sonnel are not fully used. 

Other examples of duplication could be cited. Businessmen 
have to deal with separate buyers, who may use separate speci- 
fications for items which could as well have the same specifica- 
tions. Separate inspectors are stationed in their plants. During 
this war, instances occurred where the purchase of all available 
quantities of certain items by one service resulted in acute 
shortages in the other service. Parallel transportation and stor- 
age systems required extra overhead. 

As the war progressed, it is true that increased co-operation 
reduced the extent of waste and conflict. But voluntary co- 
operation in such matters can never be expected to be fully 
effective. A single authority at the top would inevitably achieve 
a greater degree of economy than would be obtained under 
divided direction. 


3. We should adopt the organizational structure best 
suited to fostering co-ordination between the military and 
the remainder of the Government. 

Our military policy and program are only a part of a total 
national program aimed at achieving our national objectives 
of security and peace. This total program has many aspects, and 
many agencies of the Government must participate in its 
execution. 

Our military policy, for example, should be completely con- 
sistent with our foreign policy. It should be designed to support 
and reflect our commitments to the United Nations Or- 
ganization. It should be adjusted according to the success 
or lack of success of our diplomacy. It should reflect our 
fullest knowledge of the capabilities and intentions of other 
powers. Likewise, our foreign policy should take into account 
our military capabilities and the strategic power of our armed 
forces. 

A total security program has still other major aspects. A 
military program, standing alone, is useless. It must be sup- 
ported in peacetime by planning for industrial mobilization and 
for development of industrial and raw material resources where 
these are insufficient. Programs of scientific research must be 
developed for military purposes, and their results woven into 
the defense program. The findings of our intelligence service 
must be applied to all of these. 

Formulation and execution of a comprehensive and consistent 
national program embracing all these activities are extremely 
difficult tasks. They are made more difficult the greater the 
number of departments and agencies whose policies and pro- 
grams have to be co-ordinated at the top level of the executive 
branch. They are simplified as the number of these agencies can 
be reduced. 

Tle consolidation of the War and Navy departments would 
greatly facilitate ithe ease and speed with which the armed 
forces and the other departments could exchange views and 
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come to agreement on matters of common concern. It would 
minimize the extent to which interservice differences have to be 
discussed and settled by the civilian leaders whose main con- 
cern should be the more fundamental job of building over-all 
national policy. 


‘4, We should provide the strongest means for civilian con- 
trol of the military. 


Civilian control of the military establishment—one of the 
most fundamental of our democratic concepts—would be 
strengthened if the President and the Congress had but one 
Cabinet member with clear and primary responsibility for the 
exercise of that cotttfol. When the military establishment is di- 
vided between two evilian Secretaries, each is limited necessari- 
ly to a restricted view of the military establishment. Conse- 
quently, on many fundamental issues where the civilian point of 
view should be controlling, the Secretaries of the two depart- 
ments are cast in the role of partisans of their respective serv- 
ices, and real civilian control can be exercised by no one except 
the President or the Congress. 

During and since the war, the need for joint action by the 
services and for objective recommendations on military matters 
has led inevitably to increasing the authority of the only joint 
organization and the most nearly objective organization that 
exists—the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are a strictly military body. Responsibility for civilian con- 
trol should be clearly fixed in a single full-time civilian 
below the President. This requires a Secretary for the en- 
tire military establishment, aided by a strong staff of civilian 
assistants. 

There is no basis for the fear that such an organization would 
lodge too much power in a single individual—that the concen- 
tration of so much military power would lead to militarism. 
There is no basis for such fear as long as the traditional policy 
of the United States is followed that a civilian, subject to the 
President, the Congress and the will of the people, be placed at’ 
the head of this Department. The safety of the democracy of 
the United States lies in the solid good sense and unshakable 
conviction of the American people. They need have no fear 
that their democratic liberties will be imperiled so long as they 
continue fulfilling their duties of citizenship. 


5. We should organize to provide parity for-air power. 

Air power has been developed to a point where its responsi- 
bilities are equal to those of land and sea power, and its con- 
tribution to our strategic planning is as great. In operation, air 
power receives its separate assignment in the execution of an 
over-all plan. These facts were finally recognized in this war in 
the original parity which was granted to air power within our 
principal unified commands. 

Parity for air power can be achieved in one Department or in 
three, but not in two. As between one Department and three, 
the former is infinitely to be preferred. The advantages of a 
single Department are indeed much clearer when the alterna- 
tive is seen to be three departments rather than the present 
two. The existence of three departments would complicate tre- 
mendously every problem of co-ordination that now exists be- 
tween the War and Navy departments, and between the serv- 
ices and the rest of the Government. 

The Cabinet is not merely a collection of executives ad- 
ministering different governmental functions. It is a body whose 
combined judgment the President uses to formulate the funda- 
mental policies of the Administration. In such a group, which is 
designed to develop teamwork wisdom on all subjects that 
affect the political life of the country, it would be inappro- 
priate and unbalanced to have three members representing three 
different instruments of national defense. 

The President, as Commander in Chief, should not personally 
have to co-ordinate the Army and Navy and Air Force. With 
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all the other problems before him, the President cannot be ex- 
pected to balance either the organization, the training or the 
practice of the several branches of national defense. He should 
be able to rely for that co-ordination upon civilian hands at 
the Cabinet level. 


6. We should establish the most advantageous framework 
for a unified system of training for combined operations of 
land, sea and air. 


Whatever the form which any future war may take, we know 
that the men of our separate services will have to work to- 
gether in many kinds of combinations for many purposes. The 
Pacific campaign of the recent war is an oustanding example of 
common and joint effort among land, sea, and air forces. Despite 
its successes, that campaign proved that there is not adequate 
understanding among the officers and men of any service of 
the capabilities, the uses, the procedures, and the limitations of 
the other services. 

This understanding is not something that can be created 
overnight whenever a combined operation is planned and a 
task force organized. The way men act in combat is determined 
by the sum total of all their previous training, indoctrination, 
and experience. 

What we seek is a structure which can best produce an in- 
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tegrated training program, carry on merged training activities 
where that is appropriate, and permit officers to be assigned 
in such a way that an individual officer will learn firsthand of 
other services besides the one in which he has specialized. The 
organizational framework most conducive to this kind of uni- 
fied training and doctrine is a unified Department. 


7. We should allocate systematically our limited resources 
for scientific research. 


No aspect of military preparedness is more important than 
scientific research, Given the limited amount of scientific talent 
that will be available for military purposes, we must sys- 
tematically apply that talent to reseach in the most promising 
lines and on the weapons with the greatest potentiality, regard- 
less of the service in which these weapons will be used. We 
cannot afford to waste any of our scientific resources in dupli- 
cation of effort. 

This does not mean that all Army and Navy laboratories 
would be immediately or. even ultimately consolidated. The 


*objective should be to preserve initiative and enterprise while 


eliminating duplication and misdirected effort. This can be ac- 
complished only if we have an organizational structure which 
will permit fixing responsibility at the top for co-ordination 
among the services. 
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8. We should have unity of command in outlying bases. 


All military authority at each of our outlying bases should 
be placed under a single commander who will have clear re- 
sponsibility for security, who can be held clearly accountable, 
and whose orders come from a single authority in Washington. 
Reconnaissance planes, radar sets, and intelligence and coun- 
ter-intelligence measures at a United States outpost are not 
intended to serve separate services for different pur- 
poses. Unification of the services offers a far greater guaran- 
tee of continued unity in the field than does our present or- 
ganization. , 


9. We should have consistent and equitable personnel 
policies. 


There have been differences in personnel policies between the 
Army and the Navy during the war. They began with com- 
petitive recruitment for certain types of persons, and continued 
in almost every phase of personnel administration. In rates of 
promotion, in ways of selecting officers, in the utilization of 
reserve officers, in awards and decorations, in allowances and 
in point systems for discharge, the two services have followed 
different policies. 

This inconsistency is highly undesirable. It will be reduced 
to a minimum under a unified organization. 

Any bill which is enacted to carry out these recommendations 
cannot provide immediately the ultimate organization plan to 
accomplish unification. It can only prescribe the general or- 
ganization of the authorities at the top levels of the unified 
Department. 

I recommend that the reorganization of the armed services 
be along the following broad lines. 

(1) There should be a single Department of National De- 
fense. This Department should be charged with the full re- 
sponsibility for armed national security. It should consist of the 
armed and civilian forces that are now included within the 
War and Navy Departments. 

(2) The head of this Department should be a civilian, a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, to be designated as the 
Secretary of National Defense. Under him there should be a 
civilian Under Secretary and several civilian assistant secretaries. 

(3) There should be three co-ordinated branches of the De- 
partment of National Defense: one for the land forces, one for 
the naval forces, and one for the air forces, each under 
an assistant secretary. The Navy should, of course, re- 
tain its own carrier-, ship-, and water-based aviation, which 
has proved so necessary for efficient fleet operation. And, of 
course, the Marine Corps should be continued as an integral 
part of the Navy. 

(4) The Under Secretary and the remaining assistant secre- 
taries should be available for assignment to whatever duties 
the President and the Secretary may determine from time 
to time, 

(5) The President and the Secretary should be provided 
with ample authority to establish central co-ordinating and 
service organizations, both military and civilian, where these 
are found to be necessary. Some of these might be placed under 
assistant secretaries, some might be organized as central service 
organizations, and some might be organized in a top military 
staff to integrate the military leadership of the Department. 
I do not believe that we can specify at this time the exact 
nature of these organizations. They must be developed over a 
period of time by the President and the Secretary as a normal 
part of their executive responsibilities. Sufficient strength in 
these Department-wide elements of the Department, as opposed 
to the separate service elements, will insure that real unification 
is ultimately obtained. The President and the Secretary should 
not be limited in their authority to establish Department-wide 
co-ordinating and service organizations. 
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(6) There should be a Chief of Staff of the Department of 
National Defense. There should also be a commander for each 
of the three component branches—Army, Navy, and Air. 

(7) The Chief of Staff and the commanders of the three 
co-ordinate branches of the Department should together con- 
stitute an advisory body to the Secretary of National Defense 
and to the President. There should be nothing to prevent the 
President, the Secretary, and other civilian authorities from 
communicating with the commanders of any of the compenents 
of the Department on such vital matters as basic military 
strategy and policy and the division of the budget. Furthermore, 
the key staff positions in the Department should be filled with 
officers drawn from all the services, so that the thinking of the 
Department would not be dominated by any one or two of the 
services. 

As an additional precaution, it would be wise if the post of 
Chief of Staff were rotated among the several services,. when- 
ever practicable and advisable, at least during the period of 
evolution of the new unified Department. The tenure of the 
individual officer designated to serve as Chief of Staff should be 
relatively short—two or three years—and should not, except 
in time of a war emergency declared by the Congress, be ex- 
tended beyond that period. 

Unification of the services must be looked upon as a long- 
term job. We all recognize that there will be many complica- 
tions and difficulties. Legislation of the character outlined will 
provide us with the objective, and with the initial means where- 
by forward-looking leadership in the Department, both mili- 
tarly and civilian, can bring real unification into being. Unifi- 
cation is much more than a matter of organization. It will re- 
quire new viewpoints, new doctrine, and new habits of thinking 
throughout the departmental structure. But in the compara- 
tive leisure of peacetime, and utilizing the skill and experience 
of our staff and field commanders who brought us victory, we 
should start at once to achieve the most efficient instrument of 
national safety. , 

Once a unified Department has been established, other steps 
necessary to the formulation of a comprehensive national-se- 
curity program can be taken with greater ease. Much more 
than a beginning has already been made in achieving consist- 
ent political and military policy through the establishment 
of the State-War-Navy Co-ordinating Committee. With re- 
spect to military research, I have in a previous message to che 
Congress proposed the establishment of a federal research 
agency, among whose responsibilities should be the promotion 
and co-ordination of fundamental research pertaining to the 
defense and security of the nation. The development of a co- 
ordinated, Government-wide intelligence system is in process. 
As the advisability of additional action to insure a broad and 
co-ordinated program of national security becomes clear, 
I shall make appropriate recommendations or take the neces- 
sary action to that end. 

The American people have all been enlightened and grati- 
fied by the free discussion which has taken place within the 
services and before the committees of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. The Congress, the people, and the President 
have benefited from a clarification of the issues that could have 
been provided in no other way. But however strong the opposi- 
tion that has been expressed by some of our outstanding 
senior officers and civilians, I can assure the Congress that 
once unification has been determined upon as the policy of 
this nation, there is no officer or civilian in any service 
who will not contribute his utmost to make the unification 
a success. 

I make these recommendations in the full realization that we 
are undertaking a task of greatest difficulty. But I am certain 
that when the task is accomplished, we shall have a military 
establishment far better adapted to carrying out its share of 
our national program for achieving peace and security. 
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Mr. Wallace’s Turn From CIO... Victory of Soviet 
In Waiting Game . . . President’s Hunt for Key Men 


Russians who came to London or 
Washington. The Russians waited out 
U.S., rather than vice versa. 


President Truman’s break with Phil 
Murray, CIO head, is a real and deep 
break that can have important polit- 
ical results in 1946 and in 1948 unless 
it is repaired. 


x -*®-*® 


Henry Wallace, Commerce Secretary, 
is going with the President and not 
with Mr. Murray and the CIO, in the 
choosing of sides within the Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Wallace had been re- 
garded as the CIO spokesman in the 
Cabinet. 


xk * 


Mr. Truman is deeply concerned by 
the exodus of key men from Govern- 
ment service and by the difficulty of 
inducing other good men to come into 
-Government service, but it was only 
a short time ago that the President’s 
political aides were encouraging the 
New Deal group to move out of Gov- 
ernment. The White House now 
wishes that they were back. 


kk * 


James Forrestal, Navy Secretary, and 


Struve Hensel, Assistant Navy Secre-- 


tary, are left with no alternative to 
resignation, now that President Tru- 
man has rejected their ideas about a 
future defense organization for this 
country. 


xk * 


Edwin W. Pauley, head of the U.S. 
Reparations Commission and former 
treasurer of the Democratic National 
Committee, is No. 1 on the list of those 
considered for the Secretaryship of the 
Navy when Secretary Forrestal steps 
out. Mr. Pauley would serve until 
Congress approves an Army-Navy 
merger, when he could become an as- 
sistant secretary of National Defense, 
representing the Navy. 


RK 


If Mr. Pauley should miss out on the 
Cabinet job as Navy Secretary, he is 
in line for appointment as Federal 
Loan Administrator, a job now open. 
John L. Sullivan, present Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy is a candidate for 
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the Navy Secretaryship and is not yet 
counted out of the running. Mr. Sulli- 
van comes from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Pauley from California. 


xk * Xk 


W. Stuart Symington, Surplus Prop- 
erty Administrator, is coming around 
to the idea that his job should be liq- 
uidated and the functions of the of- 
fice shifted to the War Assets Corp., 
now organized inside the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. to handle surplus 
disposal in this country. Mr. Syming- 
ton would like an appointment as Un- 
der Secretary or Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy. 


xx * 


President Truman kept revising his 
ideas about the division of powers in a 
single Department of National De- 
fense right up to the time he sent his 
message recommending the plan to 
Congress. Army and Air Force offi- 
cials had much more access to the 
White House in the closing stages of 
this argument than did Navy officials. 


xk kek 


General of the Army George Marshall 
will lay down the law to China’s Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek on issues 
of internal reform and broadening of 
the base of his Government before of- 
fering the hope of further U. S. finan- 
cial aid, let alone a grant of U.S. war- 
ships and increased military aid. 


xk * 


James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State, 
went to Moscow in search of a basis for 
resuming talks related to peace, and 
not with any definite idea of what the 
Russians would or would not be inter- 
ested in discussing. 


x ki 


Mr. Truman learned from his expe- 
rience at Potsdam and from the con- 
ference of foreign ministers at Lon- 
don that a policy of trying to be tough 
with the Russians does not lead any- 
place. Toughness was tried, and after 
a time it was the U.S. and British of- 


' ficials who went to Moscow, not the 


x*** 


James Dunn, Assistant Secretary of 
State, no longer is No. 1 adviser on 
U.S. policy related to Russia and 
Europe: Mr. Dunn. often was de- 
scribed as a leading proponent of the 
“be tough” policy, which didn’t work. 


kkk 


Russia’s Generalissimo Josef Stalin, 
who never has been out of the picture 
in recent weeks despite his absence 
from Moscow, is insistent upon a 
strong voice in the occupation of 
Japan. The Russians apparently sus- 
pect that this country is not to wreck 
Japan to the extent that earlier state- 
ments of policy seemed to suggest. 


x * & 


U.S. State Department is seeking 
ways to dodge responsibility for ad- 
ministering the American zone in Ger- 
many, a responsibility that the Army 
wants to get rid of by next April or 
May. Consideration now is being giv- 
en to a plan to set up a separate 
agency, outside the Department of 
State, to do the administering of poli- 
cies that the Department would shape. 


xk k * 


Lord Keynes, who negotiated the pro- 
posed U. S. loan to Great Britain, held 
out strongly for a grant rather than a 
loan, on the ground that a loan will 
tend to create hard feelings on both 
sides in years to come, when politicians 
will tend to blame troubles on the 
loan. Several U.S. negotiators agreed, 
but were convinced a grant could not 
be put through Congress. 


Sik *& 


Some thought is being given to the 
idea of reviving a requirement for 
written questions at White House 
press conferences, inasmuch as the 
President has made a number of state- 
ments in recent conferences that tend 
to kick back with somewhat unfor- 
tunate effects. 
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. Helicopters will change the language of Transportation 


The term “‘inaccessible” need no longer apply to remote 
areas—in the near future. For the helicopter, operated 
by professional pilots, will provide swift, safe trans- 
portation and light cargo service to many points here- 
tofore accessible only by packmule, portage and canoe. 
To hack a trail by machete through dense trackless 
tropical jungle, may take months—even to points as 
little as a hundred miles away. The same distance by 
mule over mountain trails might take a week or more. But 
with a helicopter, it would be only a matter of minutes 
—and any small clearing might serve as a landing field. 
Such transportation is almost unrivaled in its economy 

and as comfortable as it is swift and safe. Over danger- 
ous and difficult areas—the steaming “Green Hell” of 
Matto Grosso, the dense jungles of the Congo and 


Amazon, the frigid rocky wastes of the far north—to 
remote mining camps, trading posts, rubber camps and 
coffee plantations—the helicopter avoids the hazards 
and discomforts of surface transportation. 


It can play an important part in helping to develop 
areas rich in mineral and agricultural resources—such 
as abound throughout Latin America—many of which 
have been unexploited, heretofore, due to inaccessibility, 
At McDonnell, though war has ended, we are continuing 
the production of advanced types of aircraft for the 
Armed Forces. But in addition, we are ready now, to 
work out specifications with you for the adaptation of 
our helicopter te your specialized needs—a type of heli- 
copter which can be utilized successfully for almost any 
type of utilitarian service—almost anywhere in the world. 


“DONNELL 
M Jr rapt {i A orporalion 
Manufacturers of AIRPLANES and HELICOPTERS * SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI,U.S.A. * 








Cans, both light and sturdy...........And plastic parts for cars 


ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN -COMPANY 


The world is so full of a number of 
things made by Continental that it 
would take many pages like this to 
show them all. 

Hundreds of different types of prod- 
ucts, for instance, have been turned out 
by our Plastics Division. These well- 
designed, quality plastic products have 
served America in countless different 
ways here at home and on the battle- 
fronts of the world. 

So keep your eye on Continental and 
on the Continental trademark. You'll 
be seeing the Triple-C more and more 
in industry and in your home. 


* %* SALVAGE EVERY TINCAN x x 


Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums + Paper Containers « Paper Cups 
Plastic Products + Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts +» Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio » Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. » Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. * Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building 
Montreal, Canadae Continental Can Corporation, 
Havana, Cuba. 








” KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL —~ FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Tune in ““REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network, 








